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HE present phase in the Somme battle— 
the phase which began on August 21st—is 
one of retreat and pursuit. The enemy 

had already decided to withdraw in consequence of 
his earlier defeats on August 8-10th; our task has 
been to accelerate and hamper his withdrawal. All 
his actions south of the Sensée have been essentially 
rearguard actions; he has held ground and counter- 
attacked heavily, not because he wished to establish 
a line, but because he wished to gain time to remove 
guns and stores. Consequently the German guns have 
usually been far behind their infantry, and our captures 
of them are small in proportion to our captures of 
prisoners. That the latter are so large and that our 
progress has been so rapid must be attributed mainly 
to the work of the Tanks. The regular German method 
of holding back a pursuit is to multiply machine-gun 
rearguards. The Tank, which is above all an instru- 
ment for reducing machine-gun posts, has brought 
this method to confusion. For some days, we had not, 
south of the Sensée, made any dent in what may be 
assumed to be the line on which the Germans are with- 
drawing. But as we write it has just been announced 
that General Mangin has crossed the Oise east of Noyon, 
that Noyon itself has fallen, and that the line of the 
Nesle-Noyon Canal has been turned. This means that 
eventually the Germans will have to fall back upon the 
Crozat Canal. . 
x * * 


The line ran from Noyon to Nesle along the canal ; 
from Nesle it follows the Somme to Peronne; and from 
thence it runs northwards up the Tortille, and is 
eventually slanted on to the Hindenburg Line. The 





first area where the Germans were driven off 
ground which they wanted to hold permanently is 
to the north of it. On the Sensée, the Cojeul, and the 
Searpe, British and Canadian troops penetrated a 
considerable distance behind what was the original 
German line on March 21st last. This penetration 
opens up great possibilities, even if at the moment it 
may become necessary to restrict its development. It 
is the most encouraging feature out of many in an 
extremely encouraging week. The occupation of 
Bapaume was announced simultaneously with the 
capture of Ginchy and Guillemont, which gave us so 
much trouble in 1916. 


ak * a 


The controversy between Spain and Germany illus- 
trates the accessibility of Germany to the argument of 
force, and to no other. Spain, in the scrupulous fulfil- 
ment of a neutrality, which so far as concerned her 
central Government was perfectly fair, but in the 
hands of her local officials often lent itself unfairly to 
German advantage, had laid Germany under great 
obligations. She was the most important State left 
outside the anti-German coalition, and her example was 
a prime influence in keeping most of Spanish America 
out of it. In short, she might have expected some 
favour, let alone the barest justice. Nevertheless, 
Germany kept on wantonly submarining her merchant- 
men and drowning her sailors—even when they were 
in the Spanish Government’s service—and_ thereby 
deliberately brought the country to an acute economic 
crisis. No friendly remonstrances or entreaties at 
Berlin produced the least effect. Finally, when a 
quarter of her merchant shipping had been sunk and 
her case was getting desperate, Spain took courage to 
inform Germany—in a Note otherwise extremely polite 
—that if any more Spanish ships were sunk, German 
ships lying in Spanish harbours would be impounded in 
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exchange, ton for ton. Here, it will be seen, was no 
longer an appeal to right and reason, but simply a 
threat of force ; if Germany violated Spanish property, 
Spain would violate German, as she had it in her power 
todo. The result was practically immediate ; Germany 
accepted the Note with the least possible delay. What 
the plainest justice could never extract was conceded 
instantly to might. 


2k ax a 


Senator Lodge, who is now leading the Republican 
Party in the United States Senate, has tabulated a peace 
programme which may be taken to embody the official 
War-Aims of his party. He does not want to annihilate 
the Germans or force a form of Government on them, 
but he believes that Lord Lansdowne’s Congress of 
Vienna methods are obsolete and especially inapplicable 
to a war which is primarily not a war of discussable 
interests but a war of irreconcilable ideas. His terri- 
torial provisions include the unconditional surrender 
of Alsace-Lorraine, the transfer of unredeemed Italy, 
independence for the Poles and the Slav races of Austria- 
Hungary, the liberation of Palestine, and the restora- 
tion of the Brest-Litovsk booty. These things are, 
he argued, our just aims; and it is ridiculous to make 
such aims the subject of a process of bargaining. 
And, by virtue not merely of their inherent justice but 
also of the results their achievement- would have in 
blocking the Eastern paths to German aggression, our 
aims regarding the Jugo-Slavs, the Poles and the Czecho- 
Slovaks are “ most important of all.” We may couple 
with this new proof of the clarity with which a united 
America now apprehends the nature and purposes of 
our struggle, the announcement made last week-end by 
the United States Chief of Staff. General March said 
that a million and a-half Americans were in France or 
on the way there; that a hundred thousand of these 
had gone in the previous week, and that 1919 would see 
four million Americans in the field and victory attained. 


ok Hk * 


Some weeks since we published extracts from a 
remarkable diagnosis of English opinion, and particu- 
larly Labour opinion, made by the Arbeiter Zeitung, 
the principal Socialist daily in the Dual Empire. The 
Times now reprints from this journal an analysis of 
German opinion, and a contrast between the German and 
Allied spirits which is equally creditable to its intelli- 
gence and equally encouraging to Englishmen who believe 
in the-war. We wish that some of our Labour contem- 
poraries could, for a time, turn their eyes away from the 
Harmsworths, Mr. Billing and Mr. Hughes, and consider 
dispassionate outside opinions like this : 

It is to the Monarchy, the Junkerdom, and the Army that the 
German bourgeoisie owes the establishment of the new Empire, 
which was followed by so tremendous a development of German 
economic strength, German wealth, and German power. That is 
the experience which has shaped the way of thinking of the German 
bourgeoisie, the German peasants, and even large parts of the German 

roletariat. Consequently the majority of the German people has 

lost its faith in the ideas of its fathers, its faithin the ideas of demo- 
cracy, which collapsed so pitiably in 1848. Intellectually as well 


as actually the majority of the German people has fallen under the 
domination of Junkerdom. .. . 


Having expressed itself thus decisively the Vienna 
paper proceeds to a comparison. 


ay 3 * 


It is nothing if not frank : 


What in the West possesses the strength of a national creed is 
for the majority of the German people a prejudice belonging to the 
distant past. Guns alone are power, and the conquering power of 
the idea is the chatter of fools. Only in war does a people become 
great. . . . From the beginning of the war the democratic philosophy 
of the Entente has won friends in all neutral countries, while the 


philosophy of national selfishness, which the German universities 

have preached as the highest form of wisdom, has repelled all 

neutrals. 
The Arbeiter would no doubt be classed among 
those whom Count Tisza (now in the field) describes in 
a recent article as “‘ gnawing at the moral power of the 
nation like a worm at a tree.’ He also refers to “ the 
disgraceful treason of the Czechs, s sing all compre- 
hension. They openly proclaim the destruction of 
their Austrian Fatherland, and have cast their eyes on 
thirteen Hungarian counties. The treasonable organisa- 
tion of Austrian South Slavs is finding an even greater 
echo in Croatia.” 


* * * 


The threat of a General Election has brought Mr. 
George’s difficulties with the Conservatives into broad 
daylight, and, if anything, they seem to be becoming 
more acute. Last week we commented upon the 
reservations of the Express, which is owned by Lord 
Beaverbrook and is commonly supposed to represent 
the views of Mr. Bonar Law. On Thursday that paper 
returned to the charge much more emphatically than 
before. It now says outright—what is and has been 
evident to everybody who puts unity and victory in 
the foreground at present—that a General Election on 
the war issue will be a useless disturbance. ‘* We do 
not want a new khaki election.” If we have an election 
it must be fought on a post-war policy. And that 
post-war policy, if Mr. George is to get the Tory 
vote, must be the Tory policy. ‘‘No mere holy 
formula ” about Tariffs and Preference will do ; ““ nothing 
short of a tariff on foreign manufactured goods will 
serve.” The Irish Policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s future 
Government must be declared in advance, and he is 
even expected to answer the question whether the 
Welsh Church is to be sacrificed “ simply because the 
party of spoilers” got an Act on the Statute Book 
before the War. In other words Mr. George, if he is 
to have his election, must be prepared to swallow 
almost every word he spoke in public before August, 
1914. He would be a very bold man were he to go 
back to Carnarvon Boroughs with revised opinions on 
the Welsh Church. 


* ws 3 


The movement in favour of equal wages for equal 
work proceeds, and the tram strike has been followed 
by a partial strike on the tubes, negotiations, and a 
“victory holiday.”’ One of the most interesting features 
about these strikes—this applies much more to the 
tram strike than to the later outbreak—is the compara- 
tive restraint of the comments made upon them by 
journalists and the general public. The Press was as 
nearly in favour of the tram-women as it ever has been 
in favour of any body of strikers ; and we did not hear 
men in trains or even men walking on pavements 
saying that “‘ these women should be put against a wall 
and shot.” This may be partly attributable to the 
fact that the original strikers were women. But it is 
certainly also attributable to the fact that they were 
people with whom both journalists and the public 
generally come into daily contact. Being aware that 
they were not German spies, knowing by ocular evi- 
dence that they were not tusked and horned, having 
even been accustomed to exchange a cheerful word with 
them, the commentators were obliged to look for some 
other solution and actually investigate the reason for 
the outbreak. Few journalists and few Londoners 
ever see a miner, or ever speak to an engineer; even 
with the railway men the general public has only a 
casual contact. Men are always willing to believe the 
worst of people they have never seen. The Labour 
Party recently started a Press Bureau, and we trust 
that when the machinery has developed it will be able 
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to secure that publicity with regard to industrial dis- 
putes is not entirely one-sided, as it has almost always 
been in the past. 


* * * 


A large body of respectable gentlemen who have 
themselves, for the most part, received honours from 
the Crown, have written a letter to the Times asking 
for more discrimination in the bestowal of honours. 
The signatories point out that during recent debates in 
the House of Lords “ the scandal was neither denied 
nor defended,” but that “‘ the securities embodied in 
the resolution have proved inadequate.” ‘“‘ There has 
been some improvement in the form of the Gazette 
notices, but the root of the evil remains.” They take 
the Order of the British Empire as a striking instance 
of the total inability of any Minister to control the 
selection of recipients; they notice the fall in the 
public esteem for honours, and they say that : 

The money obtained by the disgraceful traffic in honours has 
gone to swell, and, if rumour is true, has mainly constituted, the 
large party funds which are in the service of party leaders and are 
used for party purposes. . 

“Tt is quite impossible,” they add, “for Mr. Lloyd 
George to spare the time necessary for supervising these 
lists." No Minister could do so without neglecting 
“other vital duties.” They suggest, therefore, that 
the Government should transfer this patronage from 
Ministers to an independent committee of the Privy 
Council or some such body. ‘ We do not believe that 
Mr. Lloyd George can desire a continuance of this evil 
any more than we do ourselves.” If this diagnosis be 
accurate, if Mr. Lloyd George is really sorry that, 
unknown to himself, base and crooked men have received 
honours from the Crown, and if Mr. Lloyd George feels 
thoroughly disgusted at the way in which the purchase 
price of honours has gone tc swell the party funds, 
he will surely be able, however hard-pressed for time 
he may be, to say so. It would not take more than 
five minutes for him to make the most complete and 
effective kind of protest, and express his thorough 
detestation of the way in which the fountain of honour 
has been used to water weeds, and his intention of 
taking some such step as the signatories urge. We hope 
to be able to record his agreement by next week. 


* * k 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The recent successes 
of the recruiting movement furnish a new Irish surprise. 
These successes have been taking place in Cork, Water- 
ford, and in Dublin as well as in Belfast. It is stated that 
in Dublin during the past few weeks over a thousand 
men have been coming forward per week. This move- 
ment has corresponded with the efforts of the Irish 
Recruiting Council, which only assumed serious pro- 
portions at the beginning of the present month. Of 
explanations offered of a thing which seems to have 

n unexpected by nearly all, none is wholly satisfying. 
Perhaps there is some truth, after all, in the familiar 
contention of the Nationalists that former efforts to 
recruit in Ireland were spoilt by the stupidity or malignity 
of the War Office. The present all-Irish management 
seems to have had up tothe present a fairly free hand in 
its methods of collecting recruits. On the economic 
side the advertisement, particularly in regard to the 
prospects of mechanics in the Air Force, is very attrac- 
tive. No one takes what is happening as any indication 
of a change in Irish political orientation, and the “ Sinn- 
Fein-German plotters” are said to be sure of 60 seats 
at the General Election. The Manchester Guardian 
complains that Lord French should have seized this 
moment of revived recruiting to “bully” the Irish 
people, as he did at Derry, with another threat of 
conscription. 


THE FRUITS OF A TACTICAL 
SUPERIORITY 


HE historic nomenclature of the battles of 1918 
presents great difficulties, and it is to be hoped 
that the Franco-British authorities may see 

their way to agree on official designations for the various 
battles. Meanwhile, we may perhaps term the series 
of operations between the Oise and the Scarpe, which 
began on August 8th and entered their second phase 
on August 21st, the Third Battle of the Somme. These 
operations really form one scheme, though some parts 
of it are more closely linked than others, and they 
have connections with operations elsewhere, particu- 
larly with those so brilliantly conducted by General 
Mangin on the other side of the Oise. 

The battle as a whole has been the greatest success 
gained by the Allies—not of such unique strategic 
timeliness as the two Battles of the Marne, but intrinsic- 
ally'a greater military feat than either. If it lags 
somewhat behind the German feats in the battles of 
March 21st and May 27th, it is due to a failure on the 
part of our High Command to realise beforehand the 
value of driving through to strategic objectives. Had 
we on August 8-9th secured Chaulnes, as the Germans 
on May 27-8th secured Fismes, or had we again on 
August 21st (though this, in the circumstances, would 
have been much harder) fought our way to Bapaume, 
the German defeat would have been of a far more 
catastrophic order. In fairness to our generals it must 
be remembered that it was not in their power to mass, 
as the Germans did, a heavy superiority in man-power 
behind the spearhead of their attack. Indeed, the 
remarkable feature of our daily successes has been 
that they have been won with very little more than 
equality of numbers. This has been, we believe, almost 
solely due to our possessing for the time being a definite 
tactical superiority ; and the decisive element in that 
superiority has been our use of Tanks. 

For the evolution and adoption of this remarkable 
weapon little enough credit is due to the military 
mandarinate. The honours of inventing it are divided, 
but seem to belong chiefly to naval engineers. The 
soldiers who realised the possibilities of “‘ H.M. land- 
ships ”’ were relatively junior officers. For over twelve 
months after their first appearance the High Command 
kept them employed under conditions radically unsuited 
to them—that is, in the crater-areas of battlefields, 
rendered impassable by bombardment, and the shell- 
torn mud-swamps of Flanders. It was not till the 
Battle of Cambrai that they were granted (with: how 
little faith in their success is shown by the inadequacy 
of the preparation made to take advantage of it) a 
chance of operating on lines corresponding to their 
capacities. It was not till August 8th that we used 
them on a large scale, not merely to breach a line, but 
to conduct a pursuit. These long delays have much 
to answer for—both in the 800,000 British casualties 
said to have been incurred in 1917, and in the respite 
afforded to the Germans to think out antidotes. Fortu- 
nately the German military mandarins have taken 
much the same attitude as our own; their Tank 
development is still far behind ours ; their development 
of Tank antidotes remains in the stage of improvisations. 

Throughout the Third Battle of the Somme the Tanks 
have been uppermost; the effect of their presence or 
absence may everywhere be seen in the results obtained. 
On August 8th not only did the Allies advance to a 
greater depth than in any previous assault against 
Germans, not only did they, in proportion to the front 
attacked, take an unprecedented number of prisoners 
and guns, but the casualties to the Allied infantry were 
so slight as in some units to be almost negligible, while 
on the German side enormous numbers were shot down 
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by the ubiquitously moving fortresses. The reason 
why the French advance was slower on our right was 
simply that they started with the Avre in front of them ; 
their infantry had to win bridgeheads and their engineers 
to build bridges before their Tanks could be brought 
over and launched to the assault. Similarly on 
August 2lst the initial stages of our attack were a 
lightning success; but as soon as we came to the 
Arras-Albert railway, whose cuttings and embankments 
the Tanks could not cross, we were held up and got 
no further that day. Similarly, again, during the present 
week the only effective checks which the Germans have 
interposed to our progress have been south of Bapaume, 
where the surface of the old Somme crater-fields renders 
Tanks unusable. North of Bapaume and south of the 
Somme, over ground where Tanks can travel, our 
advances have been almost everywhere victorious. 
This vital element in our success has been rather 
under-emphasized in the communiqués, and the corre- 
spondents seem to have been asked to lay stress on 
others. We are told, for instance, that the Germans, 
or some of them, are “ fighting soft.” But this is 
surely more effect than cause. One of the most valuable 
results of a marked tactical superiority is the inroad 
which it makes on the moral of the inferior side. You 
cannot expect troops with bows and arrows to keep up 
their courage against troops with fire-arms. The 
British Army’s moral was very seriously threatened 
when the Germans started with poison-gas, and it 
was absolutely necessary for us to take up poison-gas 
ourselves in order that our men might not feel that 
they were subject to a permanent tactical handicap 

ainst the Germans. How the Germans feel about 

anks is clearly shown by General von Ludendorff's 
communiqués, with their constant claims that so many 
“* lie shot to pieces before our positions,” or that Sergeant 
X or Lieutenant Z bagged half-a-dozen of the terrible 
monsters with his own little anti-Tank gun. These 
claims (which appear to be largely legend) are obviously 
put forward to combat the terror of the Tanks which 
the German High Command knows to prevail, not 
without reason, among its rank and file. 

There is a rather common tendency nowadays to rate 
tactics as secondary, and talk as if wars were won by 
strategy alone. The reasons for this attitude are 
intelligible, but not intelligent. Certainly sound strategy 
is a very vital thing, and it is by a most happy coinci- 
denee that the advent of our tactical superiority coin- 
cides with the entrusting of our strategical dispositions 
to a single strategist of extreme ability. But if we turn 
to the great strategists of history, to Alexander or 
Hannibal or Cresar, to Gustavus Adolphus or Cromwell 
or Turenne, to Frederick the Great or Napoleon or 
Moltke, we shall find that in every case they possessed 
(or created) for the execution of their strategical purposes 
a tactical instrument superior to those of their opponents. 
Napoleon was possibly the greatest strategist of all 
time; but he won his battles because the French 
artillery was technically far ahead of any other, and he 
was the first commander of armies to have a full tech- 
nical appreciation of its possibilities. Moltke’s cam- 
paign of 1866 was a most masterly and daring conception, 
but would it have worked out without the advantage 
of the Prussian needle-gun? In the present war the 
most grandiose strategical display that we have wit- 
nessed was that of the German commanders on the 
Russian front in 1915; but it was vitally dependent 
on the tactical superiority which the Germans enjoyed 
there by reason of their artillery and munitions. 

A tactical superiority is apt under modern conditions 
to be transitory. There are no patents in war, and 
there is very little that one civilised nation cannot copy 
from another. Our business is to make full use of our 
advantage while it lasts; as Marshal Foch seems bent 
on doing. For its maintenance we must look to the 
continued growth of a progressive spirit among our 


military authorities. The only way for them to keep 
ahead is to be constantly moving. It is reasonable to 
hope that all the Allied Armies may benefit in this 
respect from their increasing contact with Americans. 
Meanwhile the advantage, while it last, affords ground 
for pushing on the Allied offensive much earlier than 
might else have been advisable. 


WEALTH FROM WASTE 


T is said that, after the extravagance and laxity 
] in living of the eighteenth century, it was 
the long-continued privation and multifarious 
taxation of the twenty years’ Napoleonic War that 
made our grandparents economical, and went far to 
change our national diet, clothing, habits, and nursery 
maxims. Perhaps the present struggle, with its 
Controllers of Food and Fuel, and its steadily increasing 
rationing, may have a like effect. An engineering 
professor has now written a book on what he calls 
the “world problem” of the “ elimination of waste,” 
which his publisher claims, in publishers’ English, 
to be “ the first book in any language to deal compre- 
hensively and scientifically with the highly important 
and encyclopedic subject of Waste Prevention, a 
department of industrial economics which we have 
been brought to consider owing to the severe demands 
made upon us by the present war.”* Professor 
Spooner gives us three hundred pages of interesting 
examples and calculations of Household Waste, Waste 
Time, Waste in Management, Waste due to Fatigue 
and Accidents, Waste in Food, Waste due to 
Adulteration, how we waste our coal and our agricul- 
tural land, and, in fact, as he himself says, a whole 
“Romance of Waste.” It is a curious mixture of 
the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, of the 
maxims of Benjamin Franklin and Samuel Smiles, 
on the one hand, with those of the American 
“Efficiency Engineers’’ and the prognostications of 
chemistry and physics on the other. And Lord 
Leverhulme, who is apparently more rash in his social 
prophecies than in his business administration, draws 
the inference that we might, if we chose, here and 
now, “ provide for the wants of each of us in food, 
shelter, and clothing by one hour’s work per week (sic) 
for each of us from school-age to dotage . . . simply 
by avoidance of waste.” Seeing that, in normal times, 
the usual amount of work exacted from the fifteen 
million manual working wage-earners in this country, 
in return for an exiguous satisfaction of their wants in 
food, shelter, and clothing, is hardly ever less than 
fifty times Lord Leverhulme’s figure, and in the majority 
of cases much more, this conclusion is a serious indict- 
ment of the way in which the nation’s industry has been 
managed. Professor Spooner’s book, pointed by Lord 
Leverhulme’s significant Foreword, will give rise to 
some reflections which neither author nor sponsor 
foresaw. 
Why is it that, with all the power over Nature with 
which Science has equipped us, with all the mechanical 
inventions that have so enormously magnified our 
output, with all the accumulated capital in machinery 
and plant of every kind, the great mass of mankind 
in every civilised country finds it necessary to work, 
not one, but fifty to seventy hours per week, from 
childhood to senility, in order to obtain an amount of 
food, clothing, and shelter less than adequate to what 
we know to be required ? It is not the mass of manual- 
working wage-earners who misdirect our industries 
in the way that Professor Spooner points out, or who 
are responsible for the wasteful use of land and water- 
power, coal and transport. It is not they who fix 


" * Wealth from Waste. By Henry J. Spooner, with a Foreword by 
the Rt. Hon, Lord Leverhulme, Routledge, 7s. 6d. net, 
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the hours of labour so extravagantly as to use up the 
human instrument by wasteful fatigue, or maim it 
by unnecessary - accidents. They do waste millions 
of pounds a year in adulteration, or throw away millions 
more in the failure to utilise the sawdust, the seaweed, 
the sewage, and all the other things which apparently 
could now be made valuable. No doubt we are all 
wasteful in the way we spend our incomes; but this 
does not account for their smallness. Even if we 
do waste our candle-ends, our odd lengths of string, 
and the gas we burn, and spend unnecessarily over 
funerals, the usual disposal of the family income of the 
millions who, in pre-war times, lived “ round about 
a pound a week” was surely a marvel of thoughtful 
economy. Let those inclined to rebuke the 
extravagance of the poor consider how wondrously 
much the mother of a family usually gets out of a 
pound a week. It is interesting to notice that not 
1 per cent. of the waste described in this suggestive 
volume is waste by the fifteen million weekly wage- 
earners. It is nearly all waste by “the governing 
classes "’; most of it, indeed, waste by the “ captains 
of industry.’” One is reminded of Whately’s remark 
at a Court function which had been muddled: ‘ These 
silly people don’t even know how to manage their 
own silly business.” 

The “ captains of industry,”’ and, indeed, the govern- 
ing classes generally, have, of course, a triumphant 
answer. Their business is not the “silly” one of 
enabling each of us to satisfy our wants in food, clothing 
and shelter by work lasting no longer than one hour per 
week—as Lord Leverhulme fondly suggests—a business 
in which they have hitherto plainly failed. What the 
captains of industry, and generally the governing classes 
have been aiming at, for reasons that seemed to them 
convincing, and from motives not necessarily other than 
the highest patriotism, has been the making of profits 
and private fortunes, and the maintenance and protec- 
tion of the social order, wasteful as it is, that enables 
these profits and private fortunes to be made and 
enjoyed. In this business, wasteful as they have been of 
the nation’s resources, they have very far from failed. 
They could not turn into private wealth simultaneously 
all the waste products and opportunities that are now 
pointed out. But they will do their best, we may be 
~ wt to make the most of the hints that are now given 
them. 

Will the nation be any better off when this is done ? 
The economist a century ago would have enthusiastically 
answered in the affirmative. The economist, to-day, 
takes a different view. If the test of well-being of a 
nation is the Standard of Life to which its people attain, 
a mere increase in our product, a greater utilisation of 
what we now throw away, the making of new mechanical 
inventions, even an increase in our power over Nature, 
will not, in itself, result in the great mass of the wage- 
earners getting any larger incomes, or in their being per- 
mitted to work a smaller number of hours per week, 
or in their need of food, clothing and shelter ele less 
exiguously supplied. Think, for instance, of the woman 
sewing shirts in a garret, or even on the well-lighted and 
relatively healthy floor of a Leeds factory; think of 
the various mechanical inventions that have gone to the 
making of the sewing-machine, the production of the 
sewing cotton and the needle, the utilisation of power 
and what not. Yet how much more food, clothing and 
shelter does the sewer get for her work—not for one hour 
per week, but for sixty or seventy—than when Hood sang 
The Song of the Shirt? It is nearly three-quarters of 
a century ago since John Stuart Mill pointed out that 
all the inventions that had then been made had not 
lessened the hours of labour. Can we say that the 
equally wonderful industrial triumphs since Mill wrote— 
including the various creations of ‘“ Wealth from 
Waste ” of which Professor Spooner so enthusiastically 
writes—have had any greater effect ? 





It is a characteristic delusion of physical scientists and 
engineers to think and write about social phenomena 
without any consideration of the social sciences. The 
reason why the utilisation of waste products, the increase 
in output, the diminution of working costs, the discovery 
of new powers over Nature and the making of mechanical 
inventions, have not already enabled each of us to get 
what we need in food, clothing and shelter, by working 
only a few hours per day—the reason why any amount 
more of them will not, by themselves, cause Lord 
Leverhulme to make Port Sunlight’s working hours only 
one per week—is, to put it paradoxically, the Law of 
Rent. Wages, under private capitalism and free compe- 
tition, do not depend on the aggregate product, but on 
the net product, of “‘ the marginal man,”’ who unwillingly 
sets the standard for all workers of like personal capa- 
city. All the rest of us, who are working in more pro- 
ductive surroundings, on more fertile or less distant 
land, with more machinery and under better manage- 
ment—though immeasurably more may be produced 
by or through our work—get, in the long run, under un- 
restricted competition, no more than that fateful mar- 
ginal man. All the rest goes, automatically and (so long 
as we choose not to counteract it) irretrievably, in the 
various forms of “rent ”’’ that we call rent, interest, 
profit, royalties, salaries, etc. And in so far as this 
equivalent of all but the marginal productiveness of the 
economic world is spent or consumed otherwise than in 
the mere maintenance in efficiency of managers or ad- 
ministrators or others who are genuinely co-operating 
in production, it is, to the economist, wasted—and a 
much greater waste than any that is commonly so called. 

It would not be so bad if the wealth thus abstracted 
from the workers by hand or by brain—the “ unearned 
incomes ”’ of “‘ the idle rich *—were distributed evenly. 
What makes the matter worse is the deadly influence of 
considerable wealth on energy, industry and talent. 
If you want to ensure that your son or your daughter 
will make no great discovery in Science, will add nothing 
to the world’s great inventions, write no great book, 
compose no great music or paint no great picture, you 
cannot do better than bring him up in a home costing 
£10,000 a year, and allow him to inherit it. We talk, in 
our Protestant self-complacency, of the waste involved 
in the medizval celibacy of the clergy ; we forget our 
own contemporary colossal waste in the intellectual 
sterilisation of our wealthy classes. 

The other side of the wasteful organisation of our 
social order is even worse. The economic reduction of 
the mass of the manual labourers to the position of the 
marginal man—this, let it be repeated, is what our 
abstraction of rent and interest, and the management of 
industry for private profit necessarily involves—means 
our condemnation of the mass of the children of the 
nation to insufficient food, inadequate nurture, and 
exclusion from the education from which exceptional 
talent can emerge. Having deprived ourselves of the 
genius that we might have got from the households of 
the rich, we do our best to prevent it from arising in 
those of the poor. The greatest waste of all is the 
waste of our children, the wealthy through their riches, 
the poor through their destitution. Is it not time that 
we took the necessary (and quite practicable) steps to 
stop this waste ? 


AUSTRIA 


HAT strikes us most about the present political 

W proceedings in Austria, as they appear in 
Parliamentary discussions and in Governmental 

acts and crises, is their total irrelevancy. The two realities 
in the present position of the Austrian State are the gigantic 
struggle in the West, where German power stands to win 
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or forfeit dominion over Europe, unhelped and unhindered 
by Austria ; and the gangrene which is spreading throughout 
the social body of Austria, slowly decomposing Government 
almost as thoroughly as any revolution can. 

Internationally, the Hapsburg Monarchy has ceased 
to count. The defeat on the Piave is probably the last 
military adventure on which it will dare to embark. When 
the official circles of Austria-Hungary provoked the war 
they counted on victories which would settle the internal 
problems of the Monarchy; as a leading Vienna daily 
put it recently, they believed ‘‘ that the war would be the 
right season for re-forging Austria with the same hammer 
which comes down on the enemy.” But all the campaigns 
undertaken by the Austro-Hungarian armies ended in 
disaster; the Austro-Hungarian Supreme Command and 
the Austrian Government have both become equally 
discredited. Germany’s military power alone has so far 
saved the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy from defeat and revo- 
lution. This fact has intensified the national consciousness 
of the German-Austrians, and has rendered the opposition 
of the other nationalities to Austria’s survival even more 
bitter. At no time has there been much feeling for the 
Austrian State anywhere in Austria. Austria’s defeats 
and her rescue by Germany have killed off whatever such 
feeling there may have been. Her existence is now clearly 
bound up with her German alliance, and, as Count Czernin, 
the late Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, put it, in a 
speech delivered in the Austrian Upper Chamber on 
July 18th, the same line has to be followed in internal 
and in foreign policy. The alliance with Germany necessi- 
tates a German regime in Austria. 

As early as 1915 Austrian official circles had reached 
that conclusion, and developed a scheme for the Germanisa- 
tion of Austria. But when in March, 1917, the Russian 
Revolution broke out they saw the wisdom of temporarily 
simulating moderation. The German Nationalists in Austria 
were told that they had to leave the realisation of their 
plans to a future date, and not spoil the chances of cajoling 
Russia into peace by open violence against the Slav 
nationalities within Austria. On April 17th, 1917, they 
received from the Emperor Charles the formal promise that 
“the settlement which had begun during the war would 
be carried out on its conclusion in a thorough manner.” 
Peace in the East has been obtained and the old programme. 
is reasserted. “It is an old and true maxim,” declared 
Dr. von Seidler, the Austrian Premier, in the House of 
Representatives on July 16th, “that Austria cannot be 
ruled against the Germans or without them. ... It is an 
inconceivable mistake to suppose, as is frequently done, 
that a union of non-German parties in the Austrian Parlia- 
ment can yield a Government majority. The German 
people is the backbone of this complex State, and will 
remain so for ever. The Government is determined to 
continue in this spirit and in no other, and will in no way 
allow itself to be distracted from doing so.” The situation 
has not been changed by the fact that Dr. von Seidler 
resigned office on July 20th. He was succeeded by another 
bureaucrat opportunist, another Seidler, this time called 
Baron von Hussarek. The programme of the Government 
and its difficulties have remained the same; ‘the men 
have changed,” wrote the leading Vienna daily, “ the 
crisis in the State continues.” 

The Austrian Government has now got a programme— 
quite a surprising thing for it to have—and to satisfy its 
most reliable supporters in Parliament, the -German 
Nationalists, who take their orders from Berlin, it has 
proclaimed it to the world. But what renders it irrelevant 
is that the Austrian Government has not got the power 
to carry it out, except in so far as, this can be done by petty 
administrative or police regulations, which cause intense 
irritation, but do not lead anywhere. In Austria, as now 
constituted, the Germanising programme cannot be carried 
out by constitutional means, because there is no German 


majority in Parliament; but to change the territorial 
and legal constitution of Austria so as to create a German 
majority would require an even greater, because a two-thirds 
majority. There was one way in which the Austrian- 
Germans had hoped to effect such a change—by eliminating 
the Galician members from the Austrian Parliament, which 
was to have been done by uniting Galicia with Russian 
Poland into a third and independent part of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy. But now that this plan has been practically 
vetoed by Germany, it is hardly possible to see by what 
road the goal is to be reached. 

To sum up: Austria’s existence is bound up with the 
German alliance ; the German alliance imposes on Austria 
the necessity of a German policy at home; but such a 
policy presupposes a German majority in the Austrian 
Parliament ; and such a majority does not exist and cannot 
be obtained by constitutional means. Yet for a coup d état 
the Austrian Government has not got the necessary strength. 
This might have been possible as a consequence of brilliant 
victories in the field, but cannot be done by an utterly 
discredited Government in charge of a starving country, 
which in every respect stands on the brink of collapse and 
revolution. If Germany won the war and German head- 
quarters should be able to dictate to the world, perhaps 
they would be able to perform the necessary surgical opera- 
tions on Austria—just as in case of an Allied victory the 
only sound and saving reform in Austria, the liberation of 
its subject nationalities and the setting up of independent 
national States, will have to be done with the help of the 
Allies. But what the Austrian Government may or may 
not do at present is practically irrelevant, because it cannot 
do anything decisive of its own strength. 

“ Revolutions do not destroy Governments, but triumph 
after the Government has broken down,” says Sorel in his 
work on the French Revolution. In Austria revolution has 
not triumphed yet, because Germany would crush the 
revolution if it ventured to attempt constructive work. 
But the destruction of Government is no less real in Austria, 
and has reached a degree exceeding that at which the 
break came in Russia. A Government which has to admit 
in public that it can no longer provide for the most 
urgent needs of the population, and which can hardly feed 
its armies any longer, cannot command obedience : the less 
so if it is not national in character, but a stranger and even 
an enemy to the vast majority of its subjects. The economic 
condition of Austria is infinitely worse than that of Germany, 
and there is none of the moral strength which enables 
Germany to “hold out.” Hungary, the greatest agricul- 
tural country in Central Europe, refuses to pool its resources 
with Austria. One-fourth of Austria, Galicia, has been 
devastated by war, and the Austrian Government has failed 
to do anything towards its reconstruction. The system of 
distributing whatever food there is is admittedly bad. 
People literally die of starvation. Transports of food have 
frequently to be protected by machine-guns: nothing less 
can stop the exasperated crowds from looting. Lastly, 
the insane financial methods of the Austrian Government 
complete the chaos. Like every bankrupt Government 
which has lost all sense of responsibility Austria has taken 
to “printing money.” The fresh issues of paper money 
made within the last three months equal the total amount 
in circulation before the war, and it goes without saying 
that there is absolutely no gold cover for any of the 
£1,000,000,000 of Austrian paper money now in circula- 
tion; the effect is an inflation of currency such as alone 
would at any time be sufficient to disorganise the economic 
life of the country. 

Over large parts of the country public safety is hardly 
greater than in Russia. ‘“ Largely owing to the great 
number of deserters,” declared the Chief of the Vienna 
Police on the 25th July, “criminality grows at a rate 
with which the increase in the police force cannot keep up. 
On the 13th July, 1918, the Chief Office of the State Railways 
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at Cracow published the following announcement :— 
“Railway thefts and armed attacks against trains are 
assuming ever-growing dimensions. The counter-measures 
which have so far been adopted have proved insufficient. 
The thieves form themselves into armed bands, damage the 
signalling apparatus of the railways, attack trains even in 
motion, rob anything they can seize, and threaten the railway 
servants with death should they dare to interfere. The 
safety of the railway communication is seriously endangered, 
and the damage suffered by the State is enormous. The 
loss is felt even more severely by the public, whom the 
thefts on the railways deprive of clothes, linen and food. 
Damages paid by the railway administration are no 
compensation to them, because in view of the prevailing 
searcity they cannot buy anything with the money they 
receive. . . .” 

If a Government in war time is incapable of protecting its 
railway lines, one can easily imagine the condition in the 
country at large. The prevailing anarchy is largely caused 
by the growing decomposition of the Austrian Army. Dis- 
cipline has practically disappeared behind the front. The 
following are quotations from an Order published by the 
Chief Commander of the famous fortress Przemysl, on the 
26th June, 1918, and marked No. 86:—‘‘ Regulations 
concerning dress seem to have fallen into oblivion. . . . 
One finds men wearing . all sorts of fancy dress 
as regards cut, shape, and colour, while N.C.O.’s brazenly 
go about with officers’ stars on their uniforms. . . . 
Soldiers, lounging about on the barrack-walls, in the ditches, 
by the roadside, ete., never even think of standing up and 
saluting. When I drive in my motor-car I am pained to 
notice that I am very seldom saluted. It seems again to be 
an unknown thing to make room when meeting a superior 
officer on the pavement. . «+ One is virtually crowded 
off or else pushed into, although it is the duty of the inferior 

to make room for his superior in the street. “ 

So much for the men remaining with the Colours, but the 
country swarms with bands of deserters. Some are political, 
others merely criminal in character. In the Czech and 
Jugo-Slav provinces bands of deserters, with headquarters 
in the forests and mountains, the ‘‘ Green Guards,” conduct 
a small guerilla warfare against the hated Austrian Govern- 
ment. But on whatever grounds the deserters form them- 
selves into armed bands, there is a very narrow boundary 
between their ways of provisioning and robbery. In 
Galicia the country is rendered unsafe by such bands, 
which have no other purpose but loot. Further, there are 
the Russian prisoners of war, whom the Austrian Govern- 
ment has refused to return to Russia, but whom it is unable 
to prevent from trekking home on their own or roaming 
about the country. ‘‘ For the last six weeks,” wrote a 
leading Cracow daily on the 4th June, ‘‘ crowds of Russian 
prisoners of war have moved from West to East. Com- 
pelled by hunger, these prisoners enter in search of food 
the villages situated near forests, and the terrified inhabi- 
tants give them whatever they can without demanding 
payment. The constabulary, although oc- 
casionally informed about fleeing prisoners of war, do not 
even attempt to catch them. Towards the end of April 
they were coming mainly from Hungary . . . . in 
May they began to come from Moravia, Silesia, and Western 
Galicia. Now they boldly follow the roads, and almost 
every village has Russian guests for the night, who generally, 
provided they are fed, do not give any ground for com- 
plaint. The prisoners who still remain say that 
they will all go as soon as the young potatoes are sufficiently 
big, so that they can dig them and feed on them.” At 
Cracow, the second largest fortress in Austria, which even 
in peace time remains under military control, a ‘‘ clean up ” 
was attempted during the first week in July. Military 
papers were called for and examined. Although this lasted 
for almost a week, and thus gave many deserters from the 

Austrian Army time to escape, no less than 1,600 of them 
were caught in a town of about 100,000 inhabitants. 





As time goes on disorganisation and misery are getting 
worse, and this year’s harvest is certain to prove on the 
whole disastrously bad. The area under tillage is below 
the normal, and the weather conditions have been extremely 
unfavourable. Drought and cold winds in the spring and 
early summer, a frost at a most unusual time—at the end 
of May—and, lastly, prolonged torrential rain just when the 
harvest was about to begin, have done enormous damage, 
especially as the fields are anyhow badly tilled owing to 
lack of labour and cattle, and the crops consequently weak. 
The relief which the harvest will bring is therefore certain 
to be of very short duration, and will hardly extend to 
Christmas. 

Austria has reaped none of the benefits which might be 
bestowed on her by revolution, but she is experiencing to 
the full all the calamities of destruction and crime which 
usually follow on revolutions. 


THE SECRET DOCUMENTS 
II. 
GERMAN PREPARATIONS FOR WAR. 
|Our correspondent, many of whose documents have not 
hitherto been published here, here continues his survey. 
Further articles will follow.—Env. N.S.| 

ERMANY’S preparations for war are the subject 
(5 of a report sent in by Count von der Osten-Sachen, 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin, early in 1909. 
To it are appended reports by his Military, Naval and 
Commercial Attachés. The Daily Telegraph revelations 
and other events had just strengthened the hands of the 
Military Party. It was generally believed that the political 
situation was favourable to military operations. According 
to the Ambassador: “The Military Party, carried away 
with enthusiasm by the preparedness of the Army for 
fighting . . . sees in a war the only possible method of 
rehabilitating the monarchical prestige, shaken by recent 
happenings, in the eyes of the popular masses... . A 
victorious war, at any rate in its first stages, might check 
the demand of the popular Radical movements for a revision, 
in a more liberal spirit, of the Prussian and Imperial 
constitutions. . . . As to the external policy of Germany, 
even if one excludes from consideration the dissatisfaction 
of the Emperor on account of our rapprochement with 
England, and His Majesty’s reproaches for our alleged 
ingratitude in return for the distinct partiality of his 
relations with us during the Japanese War, there is no 
doubt that the already indicated feelings may force the 
Emperor Wilhelm openly to join the camp of the opponents 
of the Slav world, and, together with Austria, utilise the 
favourable moment offered by our temporary military 
weakness, in order to obtain freedom from the nightmare 
of the Slav question. . . The readiness of the Berlin 
Cabinet to co-operate with Austria-Hungary in Balkan 
affairs is all the more remarkable in that the extension of 
the activities of the Triple Alliance to Near Eastern questions 
has been hitherto regarded as opposed to the interests of 
Germany in view of her traditionally friendly relations 
with Russia. It is also worthy of note that German intrigues 
in Constantinople are directed against our efforts to allay 
the disorders in the Balkan Peninsula, evoked by the 
policy of Baron Ehrenthal, of which the Berlin Cabinet does 
not in principle approve. All this makes it necessary 
for us to exercise especial care in our treatment of current 
affairs, the more so as it is at present difficult to foresee 
either the immediate purpose or the possible consequences 
of the forthcoming meeting of King Edward with the 
Emperor Wilhelm in Berlin. The clever brain of the King 
and the impulsive temperament of the Emperor present 
a wide field for the most unexpected happenings. Any 
rapprochement between the Cabinets of Berlin and St. 
James’s would be a heavy blow to our position among the 

Great Powers.” 
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The Military Attaché’s report, appended to Osten- 
Sachen’s, is mainly of a technical character, but contains 
a section entitled “ Military-Political Considerations.” The 
writer describes the Military Party’s hesitation whether 
to strike at once or to wait. As between Germany and 
Russia time was on the side of Russia, on account of the 
relative growth of Russia’s population. As between 
Germany and England time was on the side of Germany, 
on account of the relative growth of the German Navy. 
He believes that Germany would try to enter into an 
agreement with England, in order to be free to attack 
Russia. “If such an agreement is not reached I am 
deeply convinced that Germany will sit still and will not 
dare to enter into a Continental war.” But, supposing 
it was decided to strike at England, after all . . . “ fear, 
and the belief that England will not allow Germany to 
increase her Fleet with impunity, are so strong that .the 
idea of anticipating this English danger by means of an 
unexpected attack on the English Fleet ‘4 la Japonaise,’ 
with the aid of thirteen airships and a t.b.d. flotilla, amounts 
here to an idée five. Such a manceuvre is already in the 
realm of the practicable. . . .” 

The Naval Attaché’s report is brief. He has heard 
that 700,000 tons of Cardiff coal have been bought for the 
German Navy, and are to be delivered at German ports 
by the beginning of March. More has been bought, and 
temporarily warehoused at Vigo, presumably for the use 
of a cruiser squadron which is to leave shortly for a trip 
in the Atlantic, “in view of the fact that,in the event 
of war, cruisers will be certainly sent out to defend trading 
ships, and to attack the enemy’s traders.” The Naval Attaché 
foresees war. Then followsa passage which might have been 
written by Mr. Erskine Childers. ‘‘ Throughout the whole 
of last month [January, 1909] the cruiser Scharnhorst 
and a few t.b.d.’s left Kiel daily at sunset. On reaching 
the open sea lights were extinguished, and the ships, during 
the first part of the time, made for the Little Belt, and 
later, for points on the Danish coast, where certain all-night 
operations were carried out, the ships returning to Kiel 
at dawn. I greatly interested myself in these mysterious 
movements, and succeeded in ascertaining that their object 
was, first, to lay ground mines in the Little Belt, and then 
to pick up our Paris submarine cable. Danish newspapers 
confirm the latter.” 

The Commercial Attaché speaks of Germany’s financial 
preparations. For purposes of financing a war 10,450 
million marks could be raised within a year, if necessary, 
by means of loans, banks and taxation—the last only 
bringing in 10 per cent. of the total. This sum would 
cover the cost of a campaign lasting ten months. [!] During 
the second year of the war the same sources would produce 
only 7,300 million marks. The war,} therefore, must be 
short and sharp, or trade with Russia would suffer severely. 
The following passage is accurately prophetic: “If the 
plan of campaign can be foreseen from a financial point 
of view, then it must be assumed that Germany, at war 
with us, having opened the campaign during the harvest, 
will attempt to place her troops as quickly as possible on 
Russian territory, both in order that they may be fed at 
the expense of the Russian population, either by requisitions, 
or by payment with paper money (as was Germany’s practice 
during the Franco-Prussian War), and will endeavour, 
by attacking violently, to end the campaign in a few months.”’ 

It will be seen from the above that by the beginning of 
1909 Germany was beginning to cause alarm in Russian 
Government circles by her newly developed Balkan 
activities. A draft agreement with Germany of May, 
1907, is published, showing that at that time Germany 
was still prepared to discuss giving Russia a free hand 
in the Balkans in return for various concessions, of which 
the most interesting is contained in a secret clause: ‘ In 
the event of England attacking Germany, Russia _ will 
remain neutral.” The third clause nicely indicates the 
relationship between Germany and _ Austria-Hungary. 


“Germany guarantees that Austria-Hungary will carry 
out the obligation accepted by her in virtue of the above- 
mentioned agreement [the Russo-Austrian Agreement of 
1897] of refraining from all annexionist undertakings in 
the Balkan Peninsula beyond her existing frontier limits. 
In the contrary event Germany will not regard the entry 
of Russian soldiers into Austria-Hungary as casus foderis.” 
This Treaty was apparently never signed; there is no 
editorial note to say what became of it. Russia, anyhow, 
grew nervous, and it was necessary to administer soothing 
syrup. We find it in the form of a personal letter from 
Franz Joseph to Nicholas II., dated February Ist, 1913: 
“My dear Friend,—I consider it my heartfelt duty, in 
this critical time through which we are passing, to address 
you personally in order to turn aside the misunderstandings 
which are apparently arising in Russia concerning our policy, 
and to make an end of the false ideas which may be 
prejudicial to the good relations which have been fortunately 
established between our countries. . . . I was extremely 
grieved to learn that the policy of my Government, which, 
from its very beginning, has been inspired by the one desire 
not to add new horrors to the commotions of which the 
Balkans have become the theatre, has been interpreted 
in an ironical sense. . . . You yourself know how heavy 
is the responsibility which weighs on us when the safety 
of the interests of our peoples is in question, and when we 
are confronted by a political crisis which is developing 
in the neighbourhood of our frontiers. We should be 
committing a crime against our sacred mission if we were 
not to take into account the repercussions which such 
developments might have on our countries. .. . I 

you to believe in the sincere friendship of your brother 
and friend, “FRANZ JOSEPH.” 


The aged man’s letter was followed up by another 
one like it from his heir, the Archduke Franz-Ferdinand, 
to Nicholas, who is addressed as “‘ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
my dear Cousin.” The letter contains this gem: “I 
have always believed, since my childhood, that friendship 
and confidence between Austria and Russia would be the 
best of all means for securing and _ strengthening the 
monarchical and conservative principles on which the two 
neighbouring Powers are based.” 

Why do they use such a style? 

(T'o be continued.) 


THE PUBLIC MAN 


T is impossible to speak with the same voice in public 
as in private. It is physically impossible, but it is 
more than that—it is also dramatically impossible. 

Queen Victoria used to complain that Gladstone—or was it 
Bright ?— addressed her as though she were a public meeting. 
To address a public meeting as though one were talking to a 
private acquaintance would cause still deeper resentments. 
A public man cannot step down into such intimacy save at 
his peril. His thoughts on the platform are not entirely his 
own thoughts. He has measured them on a bed of Pro- 
crustes before allowing them to appear, and offers them to 
the public only in standard shapes and patterns. He is not 
necessarily insincere, but neither is he free to say all he 
believes. He speaks in a measure as a representative, a 
mouthpiece, an echo. He is almost more concerned to find 
out what other people think than what he himself thinks. 
His creed, if he is a more or less honest man, is some sort of 
a compromise between this and that. If he is a dishonest 
man, he thinks what he thinks the public thinks with uncom- 
promising single-mindedness. In neither case does he claim, 
as a man of letters or a man of science claims, the right to 
free play of the mind. Not in public, we mean. No states- 
man at the head of a great party in power could set down 
everything in his mind without fear or favour as Shelley, say, 
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or Darwin did. That is why the literary temperament is 
so often hostile to the political. The man of letters wants 
to see a new world produced as though it were as simple a 
matter as writing a new poem. He regards statesmen like 
Sir Robert Peel as men who approach the great problems 
of society in the spirit of the old fellows who before the war 
used to go about the streets crying, “ Old chairs to mend! 
Any old chairs to mend!” And, indeed, in the past there 
has been some justification for the attitude of the men of 
letters. The majority of statesmen have been little better 
than predestinate menders of old chairs; some of them 
cannot be said to have fulfilled even so positive a function as 
that. Anyhow, they have lived littlé in the world of ideas. 
A statesman is not in the nature of things allowed to dally 
with an idea until it has grown to maturity. He is not an 
originator, a sower of seed. His task is rather the applica- 
tion of other men’s ideas on which the public has gradually 
accustomed itself to look without terror. It is often the 
function of the man of letters to terrify the public ; it is the 
part of the statesman who comes after him to soothe it. 
When Thackeray got Ruskin to write a few articles on the 
elementary economics of justice for the Cornhill Magazine, 
so great was the terror of the public that the series had to be 
discontinued. In the course of time, however, they were 
published in the volume called Unto this Last, and by this 
time they have probably found their way into every bishop’s 
palace in England. They may even be said to have found 
their way into the Statute Book—we have always, by the way, 
doubted the existence of this work. Who more than John 
Ruskin prepared the way for old age pensions and the more 
humane legislation of recent years, such as public men fifty 
or sixty years ago would have denounced as ruin and 
revolution ? 

The man of letters is, as a rule, from half a century to 
two centuries ahead of the official statesman. Wordsworth 
is fuller of political wisdom for our day than William Pitt, 
and statesmen of the present century will learn more about 
statesmanship from Swift and Dr. Johnson than from 
Walpole and even Chatham. Goldsmith was quoted as 
good politics during Mr. Lloyd George’s land campaign, 
and Sterne pleaded for the abolition of slavery more than 
a generation before it won the assent of a Prime Minister. 
What could be a more fascinating subject of research than 
the literary origins—or at least anticipations—of social 
and political changes? One of the most inadvertently 
amusing passages in Fanny Burney’s Diary is that in which 
she records that she had been reading The Vicar of 
Wakefield (which had just been published) and had been 
considerably shocked by some of the reformist tendencies 
of the book. Goldsmith, she wrote, “ advances many 
very bold and singular opinions, for example, he avers 
that murder is the sole crime for which death ought to be 
the punishment. He goes even farther, and ventures to 
affirm that all our laws in regard to penalties and punish- 
ments are all too severe. This doctrine might be con- 
tradicted from the very essence of our religion—Scripture 
for . . . in the Bible—in Exodus particularly—death is 
commanded by God Himself, for many crimes besides 
murder. _ But this author shows in all his works a love 
of peculiarity, and of making originality of character in 
others ; and therefore I am not surprised he possesses 
it himself.” Fanny Burney herself, no doubt, belonged 
to the company of men of letters rather than of statesmen 
but in her remarks on Goldsmith and capital punishment 
she spoke like a Home Secretary. “In Exodus particularly ” 
—ean we not see the argument pressed forward from the 
ministerial bench, eyeglasses waved in a gesture of 
conclusiveness ? We do not mean to suggest that Cabinet 
Ministers are much given to theology except when running 
a race of perorations with the Kaiser, but their appeals 
to precedent and their excuses for the thing that is are 
scarcely more relevant. They think first and foremost 
of keeping some sort of order in the commonwealth, whereas 





the poetic mind is concerned rather with bringing about 
a better order in the commonwealth. The poets welcome 
the disturbance of ideas, whereas the statesmen are distressed 
by any sort of disturbance whatsoever. They may further 
it when in opposition, but when in power they possess 
themselves once more of the leading platitudes about 
law and order. Even a platitude, it may be maintained, 
is an act of homage to the intellect. It is the imitation of 
an idea. Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to describe 
it as the forlorn ghost of an idea. The public man 
goes on to the platform encompassed by a cloud of these 
ghosts. That is why the man of letters, who regards 
platitudes as snares and enemies of the soul, has in many 
centuries so unjustly railed against him. 

It is not that the public man does not say many true 
things in the course of his speech-making. It is that his 
enemies suspect him of not seeking the truth for disinterested 
ends. His official platitude is simply an official attitude. 
If he speaks of justice, liberty, and democracy he uses them 
in such a way that they seem merely to be elements in the 
pomp of an official utterance. The public man is concerned 
not with infecting us with the passion for righteousness, 
but with making out a case. He will play upon our passion 
for righteousness in order to persuade us to accept his 
case, but his first object is to carry his policy through, 
and that policy is in the very nature of the case the result 
of a compromise with all manner of selfish interests and 
backstairs influences. It may be a noble policy or an 
ignoble policy ; in either event it must have come to terms 
with many vested interests as well as with the claims of 
the ideal before it is permitted to take its place in the 
programme of a political party. And the worst of public 
men is that they make almost the same sort of speech 
whether the policy they advocate is a good or a bad one, 
Scripture was lavished as freely on one side as on the other 
in the great debate on slavery. The public man always 
appears as the ally of virtue, the swordsman of liberty, 
the patron of God, the shocked disciple of the ideal. The 
shocked expression, we fancy, is one of the everlastingly 
indispensable requirements of the public man. A public 
man spends his life pretending to be shocked by the conduct 
of his opponents. We had a perfect example of this last 
week in the reply of Dr. Solf, the German Colonial Minister, 
to Mr. Balfour. Dr. Solf’s speech, in its smooth self- 
complacency—we mean national, not personal,  self- 
complacency—reads almost like a parody on public oratory. 
To read it with any kind of detachment is to be again 
and again amused by it as one is amused by the speeches 
of Sir Willoughby Patterne or of Broadbent. When 
Dr. Solf speaks of the spirit that animates the Allies as 
“that spirit which dishonours and has turned to scorn 
the grand ideal of a League of Nations,” we may weep 
over the abyss of self-deception that such a sentence opens 
up, but we rejoice at the exquisite and eternal comedy 
of human pretentiousness. We find the same solemn 
parody of the pretentiousness of the public man in Dr. Solf's 
announcement that “Germany is the only Power which 
has definitely adopted the demilitarisation of Africa as one 
of her war aims,” and that “the time must come when 
oppressed human nature will revolt against the false 
doctrines of hatred threatening to suffocate the innermost 
human affinities.” But the comedy becomes almost too 
terrible, too Swiftian, when Dr. Solf goes on to speak of 
all those German soldiers who have lost their lives as 

thousands to whom the sacrifice was a light thing, because they 

believed they were losing nothing, that out of the mountain of 
sorrow, out of all the want and pain, a better world would arise 
which would ensure a peace of safety to their children and children’s 
children, and mutual goodwill between peoples. 
Never, we think, did a satirist conceive an instance of 
irony more bitter than that a German statesman should 
expound the Prussian world-shambles of the last four 
years in terms of a sentimental longing for a better world 
and goodwill among men. And yet we need not be too 
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severe on Dr. Solf. That speech of his has been made on 
behalf of all bad causes from the beginning of the world— 
at least since the beginning of the government of the world 
by oratory. There is little oratory that has not an element 
of humbug in it. Every public man is to some extent an 
actor. He is lucky if he is not occasionally cast for the 
part of Tartuffe. 

What, then, is to be our attitude to public men and 
politics? Are we to remain detached and self-righteous 
spectators, amused by the comedy of makebelieve? It 
is only a superficial mind that could think so. To be 
detached as regards some of the wilder fancies of partisanship 
is commendable enough, and men of letters will do well 
not to fetter their minds with the formule of this or that 
party. But there is little to be praised in the cynical 
air of superiority with which some people wash their hands 
of all parties and group all public men together as public 
nuisances. After all, the public man is only nine-tenths 
a humbug. Behind all the give-and-take of clichés and 
platitudes and appeals to God and freedom, a very real 
war is being waged, and the cause for which the war is being 
waged is, without joking, the liberty of mankind. Which 
side is fighting for liberty one can rarely tell from the 
speeches, but there are other evidences. We test these 
by our own standards of principle or self-interest, and 
choose our flag, as the orators would say, accordingly. 
After all, the thinkers and the men of letters may originate 
ideas for a better world, but it is the public men to whom 
it is given ultimately to give effect to them. Hence a 
good man need not be ashamed of throwing himself into 
the wordy wars of party politics. Has not Burke in 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents written 
the political vindication for ever : 

I remember an old scholastic aphorism which says, ‘‘ that the 
man who lives wholly detached from others must be either an angel 
or a devil.” When I see in any of these detached gentlemen of 
our times the angelic purity, power, and beneficence, I shall admit 
them to be angels. In the meantime, we are born only to be men. 
We shall do enough if we form ourselves to be good ones. It is 
therefore our business carefully to cultivate in our minds, to rear 
to the most perfect vigour of maturity, every sort of generous and 
honest feeling that belongs to our nature. To bring the dispositions 
that are lovely in private life into the service and conduct of the 
Commonwealth ; so to be patriots, as not to forget we are gentlemen. 
To cultivate friendships, and to incur enmities. To have both strong 
but both selected—in the one, to be placable; in the other, 
immovable. To model our principles to our duty and our situation. 
To be fully persuaded that all virtue which is impracticable is 
spurious ; and rather to run the risk of falling into faults in a course 
which leads us to act with effect and energy, than to loiter out our 
days without blame, without use. Public life is a situation of 
power and energy ; he trespasses against his duty who sleeps upon 
his watch as well as he that goes over to the enemy. 

Burke’s eloquence, it is interesting to remember, was 
directed against the formation of a sort of national party 
which should stand self-righteously above party politics. 
His defence of party politics is as interesting to-day as 
it was in the reign of George III. Party politics and public 
men may be all that their severest critics say of them. But 
what alternative instruments have yet been devised for the 
liberties of men and women? At the same time, it is 
furtherance of social well-being and the security of the 
legitimate to look forward hopefully to a time when public 
men will be bold in ideas as well as in rhetoric. If this 
does not arrive quickly, indeed, there is a danger that 
European civilisation may platitudinize itself into the chaos 
of the Dark Ages. 


OBSERVATIONS 


N the early stages of the War Aims propaganda there 
were complaints that some of the Government-paid 
orators were outdoing Mr. Hughes in extravagance. 

The National War Aims Committee, if the latest of its pub- 
lications to reach me is a fair sample, certainly knows how 
to cater for another kind of taste. ‘‘ Searchlights No. 15 ”’ is 
a thoroughly humane and temperate document. It is so tem- 
perate that it doesn’t go far enough. It seems to me that 


official literature which states that ‘‘Germany’s war aim is 
patent to all: she is trying to conquer and control Europe. 
It is an offensive aim. Our only aim is to stop Germany from 
realising her aim. Our only war aims are negative 
—to stop Germany’s positive war-aims ” is liable to be mis- 
interpreted ; especially when the categorical statement is 
added “ Britain does not wish to take from Germany any 
land or wealth; she only wants to prevent her robbing 
others.” There is no doubt an underlying truth in this; we 
do not want to deprive enemy governments of “ land” to 
which we regard them as morally entitled. But ignorant 
people who read these amiable half-truths may be puzzled 
when they next hear that the Allies are resolved to take 
Alsace-Lorraine from Germany, that they do not mean to 
restore the German Colonies, that they intend to reconstitute 
Poland in its integrity, that they are pledged to the inde- 
pendence of Bohemia and indeed to an extensive curtailment 
of the Hapsburg and Ottoman Empires. Too much of this, 
scattered amongst people very little acquainted with the 
races and frontiers of Europe and Asia, may unintentionally 
assist Lansdowneism and the great German Peace Offensive 
which is certainly impending. 
* x * 


For the tenth, twentieth or thirtieth time there has been 
a recrudescence in the Press of complaints about New Army 
promotions. We have now had over four years of war, and 
the critics are still able to say that (leaving the Colonial 
forces out of consideration) not a single man who was a 
civilian in 1914 is as yet in command of even a division. The 
War Office’s point of view is probably represented by General 
Maurice’s wonderful remark that as very few of the New 
Army officers with extensive war experience are over forty- 
five years of age, “‘ it is not in the nature of things that they 
should yet have found their way into the highest positions.” 
The deduction is that when all the old Army men have died 
or retired on account of extreme old age the others will get a 


chance. 
* * * 


The fruits of the anti-alien agitation are being gathered. 
It may be true that, as an official has been telling the Press, 
the uninterned and unnaturalised Germans are mainly aged 
men who cannot very well be interfered with. But there is 
still some margin for persecution. On Tuesday the Daily 
Mirror, which specialises in things of a pathetic human 
interest, published a whole page of photographs of British 
wives of German subjects and their children being deported 
from this country. This Harmsworth paper brazenly 
admitted the tragedy of the performance, but there were no 
words of protest against the bestiality of a course of policy 
which had made the emigration of these women inevitable. 
Presumably, when they get to Germany, they and those 
children of theirs who have never seen Germany and do not 
know a word of German will be subjected to ill-treatment on 
account of their British origin, just as the German wives of 
Englishmen very often are here. If things go on as they are 
going at present, there will soon be very little to choose 
between the German treatment of British civilians and the 
British treatment of German civilians. I happen to know 
myself of one case in which a young Englishman interned at 
Ruhleben was given several weeks’ holiday in order to visit 
friends in the south of Germany. If this had been done here 
to a German of military age, and the Evening News and 
Daily Mail heard of it, one can imagine what the outcry 
would have been. 

x * * 


Now for another development. Sir George Cave recently 
announced that the Government had decided that all sons, 
which usually means British-born sons, of foreigners (with 
the exception of those belonging to Allied nations) who had 
posts in the Civil Service would be deprived of their jobs. 
The Cabinet has now instructed the Departments to weed out 
their British children of alien parents ; the Departments are 
given a right of appeal for indispensables, but no right of 
appeal is conceded to the individuals. Out go the British 
children of Germans. Out go the British children of neutrals. 
But what about the British children of Russians ? There are 
a good many of these. Some of them occupy very high posi- 
tions in various Departments ; and there are a large number 
of them in minor The Post Office, for example, pro- 


bably employs hundreds as clerks and collectors. So far I 
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do not hear that any of the other Departments have taken 
definite steps, but the Post Office has provisionally decided 
to sack all its British-born children of Russian parents. 
The ridiculous harshness of this in so far as it affects the 
humble individual is obvious; but there is another aspect. 
It assumes that the Russians are no longer an Allied nation. 
That is a position; the Bolsheviks in the eyes of our 
Government are certainly no better than neutrals, and the 
Bolsheviks are the de facto governors of Russia. But if this 
be so, and if our Government has decided to act in accordance 
with this view, it is surely monstrous that we should continue 
to conscribe Russians here as though they were subjects of 
an Allied nation at war with Germany. We cannot have it 
both ways; we cannot refuse to employ Russians in civil 
posts on the ground that they are not Allies, and compel 
them to take up military work on the ground that they are 
Allies. What, by the way, will be the position of those per- 
manent Civil Servants—and there are rather a number of 
them—who may be dismissed under this new rule ? It is 
surely obvious that they ought to be allowed to retain their 
salaries and their pension rights, even although they are 
not allowed to do any work. Has any rule been laid down 
for such cases ? 
x x * 


He for whom I am deputising recently referred here to 
the work of public schoolboys on the land. A friend has sent 
me the following extract from a letter :— 


**T am very well, thank you, and much refreshed by my week 
of outdoor life in a boys’ camp. My brother has a party of twenty- 
five grammar-school boys plum picking on a farm of twenty-five 
acres. The Government offered the farmer £10,000 to buy the 
fruit outright, and they would do the picking; but he would not 
accept it, as he knew he could make a bigger fortune than that 


even after paying these boys a tctal of about £20 per week! The 
Government is paying 19s. 6d. per pott (72 lb.); the price 
last year was 6s. 6d., and the normal price 4s. per pott. 


Presumably the ring of fruit growers must be sympathetically 


represen in the Government, as they came to terms in 
this fashion. It seems quite impossible to get away from fortune- 
makers these days, go where you will.” 
I don’t answer for the figures. I sincerely hope that they 
are not accurate. 
Onyx. 


Correspondence 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw SrTaresMan. 

Str,—If I believe a project to be amiable but absurd I cannot 
think it is abusive to say so. Surely your correspondent, Mr. 
Weekes, is rather queasy. I fear to hurt his feelings by saying 
that his answers to my questions do not answer them ; but so it 
is. Ifthe League is to be supported by armaments, as he admits, 
I repeat that those armaments will inevitably tend to become 
competitive, and will therefore inevitably provoke another 
war. He proposes to clinch his argument with an economic 
boycott, than which nothing more provocative can be devised. 
If you want a spark to touch off your arsenal, you have it there. 
His second answer begins by contradicting his first, and con- 
cludes by minimising the use of his League. His third is no 
answer to me at all. The test of the League’s value is disarma- 
ment. His fourth appears to be an answer to somebody else. 
I asked what Germany was likely to do if Great Britain declined 
to disarm. He suggests what Germany may or may not do if 
Great Britain does not decline to disarm. 

Mr. George Stone is a more serious controversialist, though 
logic is not his forte. By a peace secured for a hundred years I 
naturally referred to a general peace, which is what we were 
talking about. It is no argument to tell me that we have had 
peace with the United States. Happily we have; but have 
we had peace with Russia, or Turkey, or the Boer Republics? I 
daresay Montenegro has been at peace with Nicaragua for fully 
@ hundred years. Upon the matter of armament, however, 
there is this to be said to Mr. Stone: If disarmament be not an 
outcome of the League, the League will be useless. And further, 
this: If the League do not secure the elimination of war as an 
argument, the League will be useless. Lastly, let me define 
my beliefs upon the power of an international Labour-League, 
which Mr. Stone attempts to judge in advance. Such a league 


would be composed of men who had more regard for humanity 
than for nationality, and would be of one mind about the criminal 
absurdity of warfare. 


Should Labour hereafter control the 





destinies of the world, as I believe it will, it would first of all make 
war impossible, and having ruled that out, would accommodate 
international questions in some reasonable manner. But whether 
Labour controlled international politics or not, it could at least 
control the power of Government to levy war. That leads me 
to one more vital objection to a League of Nations, that by 
emphasising nationality it tends to perpetuate race consciousness. 
I am not far out in saying that History does not record any 
great war which did not have its origin in race-consciousness. 
An international Labour-League, on the other hand, would tend 
to obliterate the idea of gens, and substitute for it that of genus. 

I had forgotten Mr. F. C. Constable, whose facetiousness will 
one day prove his undoing if he is not careful. If he does not 
know when things are in pari materia, I don’t see why I should 
help him.—Yours, ete., 

Broadchalke, 

August 24th. 


M. Hewett. 


THE SWISS OASIS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Si1r,—I am out of the reach of papers, statistics, etc., but I cannot 
allow Dr. Latt’s criticism on my article, “* The Swiss Oasis,” to 
pass unchallenged. The statement that “ postal censorship is 
altogether unknown in Switzerland” suggests that he is not now 
in close touch with his country. A pamphlet in my possession, 
by Me. Marcel Guinand, a well-known Genevese lawyer, and 
member of the cantonal legislature, not merely gives a number 
of recent instances of the operation of the Swiss postal censorship 
in the interests of Germany, but contains actual photographs 
of letters and envelopes bearing the Censor’s stamps. It is true, 
again, that La Suisse and the Gazette de Lausanne have brought 
down upon themselves the threat of suspension by their warm 
espousal of the Allied cause. My point was not that this threat 
was altogether unjustified, but that it never seemed to occur 
to such undoubtedly deserving cases as La Feuille, which happen 
to support the enemy. Finally, as to food imports and exports. 
It will be seen that Dr. Latt does not really deny my statement 
that Swiss food goes into Germany. “ Cattle, cheese and fruit 
(if any)” he says, go in exchange “for things we cannot get 
from the Allies”; by which he doubtless means propaganda 
and patent medicines. The fact remains that Switzerland has 
a cheese ration of 500 grammes for two months, but that the 
shortage was so pronounced that in July, when I left, the customs 
officials demanded the handing over of bread and fat cards at 
the frontier, but not of the almost valueless cheese cards. 

Dr. Latt objects to my describing La Suisse as “ fiercely 
pro-Ally,”’ and says “ we thought it was Swiss.’ This is char- 
acteristic of some Swiss who, even now, fail to recognise that the 
two descriptions are identical, and that the Allies are fighting, 
among other things, for Swiss independence. Hasn't Dr. Latt 
ever heard of “* Mitteleuropa ” ?—-Yours, etc., 

THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 

August 28th. 


A BROKEN PLEDGE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I remind you that last November Lord Derby, 
then Secretary of State for War, gave a pledge that the practice 
of imposing successive sentences of imprisonment upon con- 
scientious objectors was to be discontinued, and that the men 
who had served sentences of two years’ hard labour should be 
unconditionally released? This pledge was unchallenged at the 
time, and has never been formally withdrawn. 

Since that date nosuch conscientious objector has been released 
until a few weeks ago. Contrary to all expectations, they have 
been returned to their units under arrest, court-martialled and 
again sentenced to two years’ hard labour. 

Whether we consider Lord Derby to have been mistaken in 
giving this pledge or not, we must feel that, having been given, 
it is important that it should be kept. May I therefore urge 
you to do all that you can to call attention to this scandal, with 
a view to obtaining for these men the release that was promised 
them ? I shall be grateful if anyone wishing to help in this 
matter will communicate with me.—Yours, etc., 

BerRTHA BREWSTER. 

14 Sackville Gardens, Hove. 

August 9th. 

{It will probably surprise many people to learn that the 
mechanical persecution of these men is still going on; and, even 
if we approved of that, we could not but feel ashamed of this 
dishonourable disregard of a pledge.—Ep. N.S.} 
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THE ETHICS OF PROPHYLAXIS 


To the Editor of THE NEw StTaTEsSMAN. 


Srr,—Lens’s articles to THE New STATESMAN are now so 
established an institution that it seems an impertinence to 
praise them. They invariably give us a clearer vision of the 
subject they direct us to. If sometimes they shut out for the 
moment other things from our view, this is only the defect of 
their quality as magnifiers. This week’s article, however, on 
“Early Treatment” has the additional merit of reminding 
us that there is another side to the question. After telling 
us of the “confidence with which we can predict immunity 
from consequences” owing to the efficiency of prophylactics 
in such cases as that of venereal diseases, he warns us that 
here “‘a most formidable ethical problem arises.” It is to his 
suggestion as to the solution of this ethical problem that I 
venture to call attention and ask for more light. 

The danger is that by the organised attempt to spread 
knowledge of protective drugs and thereby purchase immunity 
from the physical effects of what the writer calls “ sexual 
promiscuity ” we should seem to stamp it with social approval 
or at least to issue a public licence for it. Hitherto the uncer- 
tainty of the protection has been appealed to as an argument 
against reliance upon merely prudential methods, and it might 
still be urged by some (in spite of what Lens says upon this 
head) that by the time the uncertainty has been removed we 
may hope that the higher consideration of the disloyalty to 
true affection and all that is best in life entailed by sexual licence 
will have so taken hold of the social mind that it will be a sufficient 
deterrent, and may be trusted to take the place of the fear of 
physical effects. But this only raises the question in a new 
form. For the problem of the moment is just that of the 
desirability of recognising corporate efforts on the part of public 
bodies, including the State itself, to provide prophylactic 
instruction. It is just such recognition which, it is argued by 
moralists, is likely to constitute the most formidable hindrance 
to ethical progress, seeing that it will tend to fix thought and 
conscience at the prudential level by making escape from physical 
disease a species of maximum, instead of as the minimum, 
demand on the moral nature of the citizen. Lens’s suggestion 
is that the time has come when those who think sexual pro- 
miscuity obnoxious and degrading in its social effects, altogether 
apart from the existence of venereal disease, should say so, 
and should say why they think so. This many of them are 
doing through such agencies as the National Council of Morals, 
the Eugenics Education Society, and the Civic and Moral 
Education League. But these are still merely voices crying 
in the wilderness, nor are they wholly at one as to the right 
attitude with regard to organised prophylaxis, and it is as much 
on their account as on account of individual perplexity that 
more light is desirable. 

Three alternatives seem to be possible. Moralists may take 
up an attitude of uncompromising hostility to the new protective 
knowledge. This is not likely to commend itself. If virtue is 
not knowledge, it cannot be opposed to knowledge; nor can 
anyone who has faith in its overmastering power permit himself 
to fear that it will suffer in the long run from the perception 
that the sting of vice consists not in the physical but in the 
spiritual death it carries with it. We may not be able to see, 
with Kant, in the removal of fear, as an ingredient in the motive 
to virtue, evidence of ‘‘ a mysterious wisdom no less admirable 
in the gifts it has refused than in those it has granted to us,” 
yet we may doubt whether fear of the consequences of vice 
has ever really acted with the power attributed to it, and we 
may be quite certain that it has never acted as a regenerating 
principle in the mind and will. 

The second alternative is to accept the current compromise, 
and, distinguishing between voluntary and legal agencies, merely 
insist that the State shall abstain from anything that would 
seem like acquiescence in the low standard that organised 
prophylaxis assumes as normal. While admitting that any 
public action in restraint of voluntary agencies to spread useful 
knowledge must be futile, we may hold that the time has gone 
by when we can be content with this Laodicean attitude on 
the part of the State. If there is anything on which the State 
ought to have a positive policy it is surely on a matter that 
goes like this to the root of civilisation. 

If we accept these premises there seems nothing left but the 
third alternative of insisting that the State shall not only abstain 
from all appearance of evil, but shall throw its whole weight 
on the side of such forms of instruction and environment in 
school and college, workshop and factory, as, rejecting the 
**hangman’s whip” of fear, shall seek to enlist the heart and 


mind of the coming generation on the side of a social order 
or a kingdom of mankind to which sexual licence is bald treason. 
If this is Puritanism it is the Puritanism ofall the great leaders in 
education from the time of Plato, and, as seems to some of us, 
the necessary condition of all social reconstruction that is not 
to be founded on sand.—Yours, ete., 
Eruicus. 
Birmingham. 
August Ist. 


RUSSIA: THE NEXT PHASE 


To the Editor of Taz New StTaTesMAN. 


Str,—The author of the interesting article called “ Russia : 
The Next Phase,” which appears in your issue of August 17th, 
has shed further light on the shortcomings of the Lenin-Trotsky 
regime ; without, however, either explaining the reason for the 
Allies’ intervention in Russia or offering any justification of it. 
Though the discussion of this problem in ethics seems to be 
avoided both in official statements and in the Government 
Press, it nevertheless continues to exercise the minds of a large 
section of the public, and some elucidation of the whole question 
would therefore be welcome. 

Fresh evidence that the Bolsheviks, from the point of view 
of the British investor, are scoundrels, is obviously not the same 
thing as fresh justification for the Allied campaign recently 
inaugurated in Siberia and Russia. The late Tsarist Government 
was not composed precisely of angels, yet we actually formed 
an alliance with it. Many people in this country have even 
an imperfect sympathy with M. Clemenceau ; but it does not 
occur to them, for that reason, to suggest a policy of intervention. 
As a pretext for the landing of Allied troops in Russia, our 
dislike of the present regime, however justifiable that dislike 
may be, will not hold water. Since the Revolution, as your 
contributor points out, the Russians have made short work of 
no less than five “ Provisional Governments.” How comes it 
that they need outside help to dislodge a mere “* gang,” described 
by most of our newspapers as more inefficient and less repre- 
sentative than any of its predecessors ? It seems not unreason- 
able to suppose that the Allied campaign, though it may enable 
the White Guards to continue shooting down a certain number 
of the Bolshevik leaders, is far more likely in the long run to 
establish ‘‘ Bolshevism ” securely than to root it out. 

Meanwhile, the difficulties and trials which await our troops 
in this enterprise seem likely to be appalling. Your contributor 
observes that the third phase of the Russian Revolution will 
be marked by plague, famine, and anarchy. And the Russian 
winter will presumably be as cold as usual. The average 
“ patriot’ may not care what happens to those whom he lightly 
refers to as “our brave lads”; but the humaner section of 
the British public will require to know what is the casus belli 
against the Bolsheviks on which our intervention is based, 
and what exactly are the “‘ war aims” in Russia for which our 
soldiers will be called upon to suffer so terribly. Are we fighting 
to destroy the Bolsheviks or are we not ? If (as the co-operation 
of the White Guards with the Allied forces would suggest) our 
war aims in Russia include the recapture for the gentry of those 
lands which the Revolution has given to the peasants, one may 
venture the prophecy that Bolshevism, like a certain famous 
monarch, will prove “an unconscionable time a-dying.”— 


Yours, etc., : 
DovuGLas GOLDRING. 


[Our contributor’s article was avowedly a description of 
Russian facts, not an exposition of British policy. If Mr. Goldring 
desires to know our views as to British intervention we may 
briefly summarise our arguments for the last six months. We 
have held that local intervention would be justified (1) if the 
German troops were clearly threatening important fronts or 
lines, and (2) on a more general scale if we could be sure that 
our attempts to prevent German spoliation and aggression would 
be sympathetically regarded by the mass of the Russian people. 
We argued, before intervention took place, that the Allies 
should be certain that they would not throw the Bolsheviks 
completely into the arms of the Germans and national sentiment 
on to the side of the Bolsheviks ; and that if we did decide to 
intervene we should take every possible precaution to avoid 
siding with one Party against another in Russian domestic 
politics. Intervention is now a fact; and we know precisely 
as much as the public does, and no more, as to its effect in Russia 
and as to the prospects of the Bolsheviks remaining in power.— 
Ep. N.S.] 
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BATS 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his very interesting article on “‘ Bats,” in this week’s 
New StTaTEsMAN, Prof. J. Arthur Thomson writes of their move- 
ments as “ all so noiseless in spite of what the poets have said 
about ‘ whirring wings.’’’ Would you allow me to say that 
besides having heard the bat’s “ needle note,” I have many times 
listened to the whirring wings, and also to the “ snap ” made by 
the mouth when the creature has caught an insect ? Like the 
oozing of worm-casts from the soil, these sounds are examples of 
“ noiseless noises.”°—Yours, etc., 

** Aberdare House,” 

10 Cannon Place, Brighton. 
August 3rd. 


A. CAMERON SHORE. 


DIRT 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMan. 


Smr,—Your correspondent, Mr. G. R. Hayes, in his letter of 
August 3rd, refers to the all-but-forgotten fact that the men 
and women of the Renaissance were given to bathing. 

How came the bath to be shunned later? The terrible 
“explosion ” of syphilis in 1495 was responsible. An article 
in the Quarterly Review of July, 1914, dealing with the subject 
of syphilis, quotes from Erasmus to the following effect : 
“Whereas public baths were in great vogue twenty-five years 
previously, they have become deserted owing to this new disease. 
The people of those times—who knew nothing of germs—came 
to suspect even the water itself. They doubtless saw animalcule 
in water, even as we occasionally see them, and probably thought 
“Here is the enemy.” Thus I would interpret that curious 
advice ** Never to wash” given by Michelangelo’s father to his 
son. Certainly those who went to the baths must have paid 
dearly for their love of cleanliness. And as the disease spread 
through Europe so the dread of bathing—owing to its results 
would spread. Let us remember how prevalent the disease was. 
“From what one can gather by reading contemporary accounts 
the people and authorities were panic-stricken. Few apparently 
were spared, from kings, princes, dignitaries of the Church and 
nobles downwards.” In later times the fouling of rivers and 
the difficulty of obtaining a water supply for the rapidly growing 
populations of towns contributed to making the people dirtier 
than they were in earlier centuries. In the London of the seven- 
teenth century the citizens made a practice of bathing in the 
Thames while the summer lasted, but with the fouling of the 
Thames in the eighteenth century they no longer did so.— 
Yours, ete, 

FERRIER LANGWORTHY. 

The Fuchsias, Claygate, Surrey 

August 8th. 


PREFERENCE 


To the Editor of Tue New SratTesMan. 


Sir,—The article on Imperial Preference, in your issue of 
August 10th, makes a suggestion of Commonwealth policy which 
I hope you will find space to elaborate. It is thoroughly in 
keeping with Socialist ideals, and many of us would have a 
warmer feeling of loyalty towards the Labour Party if it had a 
definite policy of co-operation within the Empire. 

Before the war most progressives were doctrinaire Free Traders. 
They believed in complete economic freedom as a law of absolute 
wisdom. The war has made an increasing number see that 
economic freedom is only a part of the general social freedom we 
desire, and that just as some limitations of the liberty of the 
subject are necessary in order that all may be equally free, so it 
may be that limitations of the liberty of trade are necessary that 
other social liberties may not be imperilled. 

As you point out, however, customs tariffs are an absurd and 
antiquated device. If it is necessary for our safety that a key 
industry should be entirely in British hands we should plainly 
legislate for that definite object. A preferential tariff can at most 
place difficulties in the way of dominion, allied, and neutral 
traders, while giving wholly undeserved profits to British pro- 
tected trades. Whatever restrictions on the freedom of trade are 
necessary for our safety should be so imposed that they do not 
yield private profits, direct or indirect. A tariff system is simply 
a device for enabling profiteers to collect private taxes from the 
nation. 





If you can discuss the matter more fully you will render an 
essential service to the many who, like myself, wish the Empire 
to develop towards closer unity, but who fear that an Imperial 
economic policy which makes itself an instrument of private 
profit must eventually become a cause of disruption rather than 
a binding force.—Yours, etc., STEPHEN Foy. 

Southsea. 

August 19th. 





To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In your able condemnation of the above, as generally 
understood, you advance as an alternative a system under which 
Colonial Exports to Britain and British Exports to our Colonies 
are carried freight free at the cost of the British Government, i.¢., 
taxpayer. 

On this, the following points appear to be pertinent :— 

1. Does this not in effect grant a Government subsidy to the 

Exporter “alike to the apathetic and backward” in 
preference to the Home Trader? Is it not also “ subsidising 
the wealthy ” ? 
Would it not have the effect of ultimately driving away 
foreign competition and thus increasing prices? Is this 
not “* taxing the poor,’ who it is presumed would contribute 
to the upkeep of the “* freight-free fleet,” and also to any 
increase in prices consequent on limited competition ? 

3. Is it in accordance with our agreed policy of encouraging 
home-grown foodstuffs to bring Red River Canadian Wheat 
into the market freight free ? 

The above questions are addressed only with the intention of 
exploring an idea which appeals at least to the imagination.— 
Yours, etc., J. P. BLAKE. 

147 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 

August 16th. 


te 


[We shall deal further with this subject.—Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE BARRAGE 
A STUDY IN EXTROVERSION 


Y friend has a wonderful voice, a primitive voice 
M open-throated and resonant, the great chest-roar 
of the wild. When he shouts he does it without 
visible effort. The full red of his face may deepen to the 
opening shades of purple, but that evidence of constriction 
is due solely to emotion. The lift of a major third in his 
tone is accomplished without any appearance of muscular 
effort. He opens another cylinder and lets the additional 
power find its own pitch in the reverberating brass of the 
fog-horn. And the effect is as if the devastating crash of 
the barrage had come suddenly and horribly near. Perhaps, 
for one instant, the attack of his voice ceases, and then 
while the room still trembles to the echo of his last statement, 
the barrage leaps forward and spills its explosion into the 
secret refuges of my being. 

Behind that cover the sense of the statements he gives 
forth with such enormous assurance creeps up and falls 
upon me while I am still insensible. It is as though his 
argument bayoneted me treacherously while I am paralysed 
from shock. If my mind were free I could defeat the simple 
attack of his argument; but should I be given one trifling 
opportunity for speech I can never take it. My mind is 
battered, crushed and inert. I dare not lift my head for 
fear of exposing myself again to that awful approach of the 
barrage. 

My friend has described himself so conclusively in a term 
of the old free-trade dispute, that nothing could be added 
to enlighten his definition. He is, and prides himself 
vociferously on the fact, a whole-hogger. He gets that 
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off of his lower register which is just bearable. There is no 
need for the barrage to defend the approach of that state- 
ment. It is self-evident. The great welt of his boots, 
massive as an Egyptian plinth; the stiff hairiness of his 
bristling tweeds ; the honest amazement of his ripe face ; 
the very solidity of the signet ring that is nevertheless not 
too heavy for his hirsute finger—all these proclaim him as 
the type and consummation of the whole-hogger. 

He adopted the label with pride some time in the middle 
*nineties, when he was already a mature, determined and 
unalterable man of twenty-eight. He was a fervent patriot 
throughout the Boer War. He has, since December, 1905, 
spent a fount of energy that would have wrecked the physique 
of ten average men in denouncing such things as Education 
Bills, Old Age Pensions, the Reform of the House of Lords, 
Home Rule—in brief, the Government—or, as he always 
called it, ‘‘ this Government.” And since the beginning of 
the war he has demonstrated—proving every statement of 
the Times by the evidence of the Daily Mail—that there 
will never again be any truth or sanity in the world until 
the whole German race is beaten to its perjured knees 
(his metaphors sometimes have an effect of concentration) ; 
until it is so thrashed, scourged, humiliated, broken and 
defeated (a barrage is necessarily redundant) that the last 
remaining descendants of the Prussian shall crawl, pitifully 
exposed and humbled, about the earth, begging God and 
man for forgiveness. 

My friend is, in fact, the perfect type of what is known 
to psycho-analysts as the extrovert. He has never ques- 
tioned himself, never doubted the infallibility of his own 
gospel, never known fear. He does not understand the 
meaning of the word introspection, and feels nothing but 
pity for the man who halts between two opinions. He 
divides all mankind into two categories—splendid fellows 
and damned fools—although I have found the suggestion 
of a third division in his description of a querulous Tory as 
““a damned fool on the right side.” On the wrong side, 
however, there are no splendid fellows. As he says, he 
“hasn’t patience” with anyone who is either so thick- 
headed or so unscrupulous as to disagree with him in polities. 

By way of a hobby he farms 800 acres of land, and he 
has never had any trouble with his labourers. I will admit 
that he is generous with a careless, exuberant generosity 
that does not ask for gratitude. But it is not his generosity 
that has won for him the devotion of his servants and 
employees. They bow before his certainty. He is a religion 
to them, a trustworthy holdfast in this world of unstable 
things. 

And I suppose that is also why he is still ‘‘ my friend.” 
His conversation is nothing but a string of affirmations 
with none of which can I agree. He is an intolerable bore, 
and his voice hurts me. But I regard him with wonder 
and admiration, and when the terrors and oppressions 
of the world threaten to break my spirit I go to him for 
strength. 

In the early days of our acquaintanceship I used to 
try, by facial contortions and parenthetic gesture, to indicate 
my paltry disagreement with his political and social creed. 
Perhaps I came near at that time to inclusion in the 
“Damfool” category; but the nearness of my house, 
his generosity in overlooking the preliminary marks of 
my idiocy, and (deciding factor) the inappeasable craving 
for company which is his only means of expression, influenced 
him to give me another and yet another chance. He took 
to putting up the barrage at the least sign of my disapproval, 
and so converted me—outwardly. While I am with him 
I relax myself. I stare at him and wonder. I sometimes 
find myself wishing that I could be like him ! 

It was, indeed, the thought of so impossible and out- 
rageous an ambition that prompted me to attempt this 
portrait of him. I have failed, I know, to convey his proper 
quality. Anyone who has never met my friend will find 
nothing but the echo and shadow of him in this sketch. 


But is there anyone who has never met him or some member 
of his family ? Down here I associate him with the land, 
but he has business interests connected with the Stock 
Exchange. And he has brothers, uncles and sons—any 
number of them—all of the same virtue. They are in the 
Army, the Law, Medicine, in the Pulpit, in Trade, in the 
House—in everything. They are all successful, and they have 
all given their services with immense vigour and volubility 
to the great task that my friend defines as “ downing the 
Hun.” They are all men of action, and their thinking is 
done by a method as simple as simple addition. A few 
sterling principles are taken for granted, principles that can 
be applied in such phrases as “the good of the country,” 
“playing the game,” ‘“ Rome was not built in a day,” 
or “ what I go by is facts”; and from these elementary 
premisses any and every argument can be deduced by 
the two-plus-two method. It is the apotheosis and triumph 
of a priorism. They do not believe in induction, and 
what they do not believe in does not exist for them. Their 
strength is in loudness and confidence, and they are very 
strong. 

Nevertheless, puzzling over my friend and his family 
in my own hair-splitting way, I have been wondering if 
this loudness is not a sign that the family has lost something 
of its old power? Their ancestors, also, are men of simple 
ideas and strong passions, men of inflexible purpose. But 
they were not, so far as one can judge from history, so 
blatantly loud. They bear the same kind of relation to 
my friend that Lincoln does to Roosevelt. 

Is the type changing, I ask myself, or only the 
conditions? And if the latter, is the man of intense 
convictions and rigid principles become so much of an 
anomaly in this new world of ours that the development of 
the barrage has become necessary as a means of assertion 
against a people who will question even such a simple 
premiss as that two added to two invariably produces four ? 
For they do that. Your characteristic man of the age 
will warn you that the mathematical statement is an 
assumption only, not a universal truth. He will probably 
add that in any case it is useless as an analogy, since it 
disregards entirely the qualitative value of “ two.” 

From the over-conscientious mind such criticisms as this 
tear away the last hopes of stability. One loses faith in 
the Cosmos. But my friend smiles his pity for all such 
damfoolishness. His solid feet are planted on the solid 
earth. He knows that two and two make four. His 
ancestors have proved it by their actions. And if such 
silly questioning of sound principles is persisted in, he 
waves it aside and asserts himself in his usual effective way. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, it seems that that form of 
barrage was once unnecessary. 

J. D. Beresrorb. 


ENISLED 


Fallen as though on some serener planet, 
Lapped in a softer daylight we have lain, 
Under a vaporous sky, though far we scan it 
One with the sea—one vague, broad, luminous plain ; 
Where like a meteor glides and falls a gannet, 
Where porpoises roll shining, and seals pass 
And sink without a sound. The steeps of granite, 
Dissolved in light, loom, like a. clouded glass ; 
All is transparency, yet all is dim, 
All mystery, all solitude, all peace. 
Near shore through weedy glades fish dozing swim, 
And opalescent eels; all creatures seem 
Like us, the earth, the sky, che somnolent seas, 


Locked in a beautiful but dawnless dream. 
OLWEN W. CAMPBELL. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OVERNMENTS do a great many stupid things on 
purpose; but they also do stupid things by 
accident. It is to thoughtlessness that I attribute 

a mistake which is just being made by the Government 
of the United States. 


a aS 


American editors are writing to their English colleagues 
to tell them that from now onwards “ exchange copies ” of 
American periodicals will not be allowed to leave America. 
Now, at any time, this would be a great pity, in view of the 
desirability of English and American journalists keeping 
in touch with each other and helping the two peoples to 
keep in touch with each other. But at this time of all times 
it is a greater pity than ever. England and America have 
drawn closer together than ever before ; we want to know 
more about America, and America wants to know more 
about us than at any time in the last hundred years; and 
I think that any editor who is accustomed to receive American 
periodicals would bear me out when I say that these have 
never been read so regularly and consistently in London 
offices as they have during the last year. I might elaborate 
all this in resounding rhetoric, but the reader can do this 
for himself. Now I am told, and it would be obvious even 
were I not told, that this prohibition of exchange copies 
is one small incidental result of a general, and generally 
highly commendable, campaign on behalf of economy and 
against waste. Even in America paper is not so plentiful 
as it might be, and the American Government is to be 
congratulated on trying to save it. But exchange copies 
are the last things that should be made a subject for the 
Government’s economising efforts. English journalists do 
a good deal of quotation from the American press, and they 
read far more than they quote. The mere existence of an 
exchange between two newspapers means that at some date 
or other somebody in one of the offices has taken the trouble 
to write and ask for an exchange, and the person at the 
other end has agreed that an exchange, from his point of 
view, would be worth making. The tonnage occupied by 
the whole of the exchange copies coming here from America 
must be ridiculously small. One first-class state-room would 
probably hold a year’s shipments of exchange copies, and 
the paper consumed is correspondingly insignificant. 


a * % 


I suppose it will not be difficult to get round the regulation. 
I already hear of American editors writing to English papers 
and asking to take out ordinary subscriptions. The next 
step obviously is for the English editors to take out subscrip- 
tions for the American papers with which they have been 
accustomed to exchange; the next step after that is for 
the two parties to agree to make their subscriptions to 
fellow-editors equivalent in size ; and the last step is a tacit 
agreement, or even a verbal agreement, that no money need 
pass across the Atlantic. But it would obviously save a 
great many busy people a good deal of time, ingenuity, 
and struggle with their consciences if the American Govern- 
ment, while discouraging free copies generally, were to make 
a special exception in favour of free copies, and, above all, 
free copies to newspapers, sent to this country. I daresay 
that before these lines appear, the American editors will, 
if I may use the phrase, have got busy in the matter. 


Bo * oo 


One or two correspondents have sent me a little extra 
enlightenment about the German soldier-slang concerning 


which I wrote here a week or two ago. For example, one 
reminds me that both the apes and the cannon derive the 
names of Max and Moritz from the heroes of Wilhelm Busch’s 
famous work ; another points out that the word the Germans 
are using for gas-mask is the ordinary word for “ muzzle.” 
I did not know this. My own German is rudimentary. I 
can say “ May I have a bath? Oh, very well, may I have a 
large, dark lager ? ” but I have never had to ask for a muzzle. 
Whether or not that is regrettable is a matter for my readers 
and not for myself to decide. 


Whilst I am on the subject of Germany, I may quote 
some passages from an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung 
of July 9th, 1918, on the subject of “ Rising Prices in the 
Book Trade.” It is a very bad article; very repetitive, 
and containing few facts. It pleads so pathetically with the 
public that one cannot but suppose that it was written 
by one greatly interested in the publishing trade. It 
begins :— 

Up to 1917 the book trade showed no traces of the effect of the 
war. While the prices of all other goods rose by leaps and bounds, 
the price of books remained much as before the war. The position 
of the book-trade depends on two factors, the publisher who actually 
produces the book, and the retailer who supplies the public. The 
price of the book is fixed by the publisher, and raising of prices 
depends in the first instance upon him. Let us look at some con- 
siderations determining him in the raising of them. 


Rises in prices follow, and English publishers may com- 
pare them with our own. The cost of printing has risen 
about 120 per cent., “and since June Ist, 1918, there 
has been a further rise which is likely to be remarkably 
jnereased when the demands of the Printers’ Union are 
gratified.” Binders’ materials have risen “ fantastically ” ; 
glue has gone up 500 per cent., thread 500 per cent., paper 
600 per cent., and wages also. Paper has gone up six- 
fold in price. It has been rationed. Supplies are severely 


limited. 


Formerly printing was the biggest item in cost, and the publisher 
recouped himself by printing off large editions on cheap paper, 
This is now impossible. The paper shortage has anotherresult. Every 
publisher estimates for a certain output. This output is now no 
longer in his own control, but depends on the amount of paper 
officially allowed him; thus the publisher has only one means of 
recouping himself, raising the prices. The public is totally unable to 
understand this raising of prices, which is nevertheless perfectly 
justified to anyone who knows the circumstances. 


Salaries in publishing offices have gone up between 50 and 
100 per cent. Packing materials and cases are immensely 
dearer. “ The railways are slow and very unpunctual, and 
charge three or four times as much as they used to for goods 
traffic. The advertisement charges in the newspapers are 
greatly increased. The page advertisement used to cost 
thirty-three marks; now a half-page can hardly be got 
for thirty-four marks (that is in the commercial section of 
the Borsen Blatter). The author gets a royalty on the 
increased cost, and a vicious circle is set up.” After a warm 
defence of the booksellers who are having a very bad time, 
though the public suspects thein of profiteering, the article 
concludes :— 

Nor should we deduce that any difficulty in the present supply 
of books should reduce our consumption, because the book-trade 
does not only supply the bookseller, but the original creator of the 
book, the creative artist, the author; and if bookselling were to 
perish, the spiritual leadership of our people would perish also 
beyond redemption. Against that let us call up all our spiritual 
reserves. 


I am myself a writer of books in a small way, and I heartily 
echo this exhortation. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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FROM THE FRENCH ANGLE 


Les Silences du Colonel Bramble. Par ANDRE Mavnrois. 
Grasset. 3fr. 50. 


Aurelle, French interpreter, attached to the Lennox 
Highlanders, was so unfortunate as to be called upon to 
make tea for the mess. This he proceeded to do while the 
Padre talked to him. 


** When I got married [the Padre said] . . . not like that, Messiore ; 
it’s a curious thing, no Frenchman ever knows how to make tea. 
Warm the teapot first, my boy; you can’t get decent tea in a 
cold tea-pot.” 

esceee Doctor O’Grady came in and asked for acupof tea. ‘* Who 
made this tea?” he enquired. ‘* Was it you, Aurelle? How 
much tea did you put in?” 

‘* A spoonful for each cup.” 

** Here’s a tip for you: a spoonful for each cup and one for the 
pot. It’s a curious thing that no Frenchman ever knows how to 
make tea.” 


This extract from M. André Maurois’ admirable little 
book should be quite sufficient to prove that he does not 
write about the English without knowledge. The suspicion 
that he is his own Aurelle is inevitable; but, however 
that may be, he has studied the British officer at close 
quarters and sketched a portrait of him that is comic in 
its mere exactitude. 

For M. Maurois does not caricature these favourable 
specimens of our race. His portraits of Colonel Bramble, 
Major Parker, Doctor O’Grady and the Padre are presented 
in a humorous light certainly, but with great faithfulness ; 
and since he never selects for description traits which do 
not exist, but often those which do not occur to us as 
amusing or striking, he has achieved a complete and lively 
picture of an English mess as seen through French eyes. 
What" he sees is an assemblage of gentlemen, and he says: 


A gentleman, a real one, is really very nearly the most sympathetic 
type hitherto produced by the evolution of the pitiable group of 
mammals which is at this moment making something of a noise 
on the face of the earth. Amid the frightful ill-nature of the race, 
the English have established an oasis of courtesy and indifference. 
Men detest one another; the English ignore one another. I like 
them very much. 


We might, perhaps, blush at the transcription of these 
words were it not that they are the necessary complement 
to the gentle ridicule which Aurelle finds for us in plenty. 
His impression of the characteristics of this sympathetic 
type revolves for ever round one point. Aurelle under- 
stands, after a guest-night at the mess, that “ the world is a 
great park designed by a Gardener, God, for the gentlemen 
of the United Kingdom.” Major Parker declares that 
“the greatest service our games have done us is precisely 
this, that they have preserved us from intellectual culture. 
Happily one can’t do everything; and golf and tennis 
exclude reading.” The Major of Engineers, who hears 
from Aurelle that his health is bad and that he does not 
play games much, replies, “I am sorry to hear that,” and 
takes no further notice of the unfortunate. 

It is much to the credit of M. Maurois’ powers of obser- 
vation that he has not represented these sportsmen as 
stupid, even though Major Parker claims that stupidity 
is a virtue of the English. He actually paints them as 
men of penetration and wit, and puts into their mouths 
comments on affairs that would grace any mess without 
seeming out of place in it. The Padre’s story of his first 
lion is a typical incident : 


** IT was at Johannesburg, and very much wanted to join a sporting 
club in which I had many friends. But the rules required that 
every candidate must have killed at least one lion. I set out, 
therefore, with a negro carrying several guns and, in the evening, 
hid myself with him near a spring where a lion was in the habit 
of coming to drink. 

‘** Half an hour before midnight I heard the sound of broken 
branches, and the head of alion appeared over the top of a bush. 
He had scented us, and was looking in our direction. I brought 
up my gun and fired; the head disappeared behind the bush, but 
came up again in a minute. 

** Second shot; same result. The frightened animal hid his 
head, then stuck it out again. I remained quite calm; I had 
sixteen shots in my various guns. Third shot; the same thing 
happened. Fourth shot; the same again. I got nervous, my 
shooting got worse, so that after the fifteenth shot the animal stuck 
out his head again. 

*** Tf you miss this time,’ said the negro to me, ‘ we eaten.” 

** I took a long breath, aimed carefully, and fired. The animal 
fells One second went by ... two... ten... he didn’t appear 
again, I waited a little longer, then, followed by my negro, I 


hurried out in triumph; and guess, Messiore, [what I found 
behind. . . .” 
** The lion, Padre.” 
** Sixteen lions, my boy . . . and each of them shot through the 
eye. That was how I made my début.” 
The mess of the Lennox Highlanders habitually maintained 
this level of vivacity, whether the Padre was killing lions or 
Major Parker elucidating ancient history by explaining 
Alcibiades as ‘a Winston Churchill without the hats.” 
M. Maurois certainly brought qualifications to his task. 
He knows a good deal about England, quotes from 
Shakespeare, Lecky, Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Shane Leslic, 
and translates very gracefully poems by the Earl of Dorset 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling. He is also something rather 
more than a faithful and acute observer. In one passage 
he speaks with respect of M. Georges Courteline, and it 
is fair to describe him as a disciple of that charming writer, 
from whom he has learnt the trick of making comedy out 
of the habits and doings of a small professional group. 
His book would not be so good as it is did it depend wholly 
on the interest for us of the comments of a Frenchman 
who has lived intimately with a British regiment. It 
depends as much on its own literary excellence, and in 
this context we may remark that M. Maurois writes very 
prettily that kind of familiar, semi-sentimental, semi- 
humorous verse at which the French are so good, and 
which is almost without parallel in English. Two verses 
may be quoted from one of his original compositions : 
Puisque le mauvais temps vous condamne 4 la chambre, 
Puisque vous méprisez désormais les romans, 
Puisque pour mon bonheur vous n’avez pas d’amant, 
Et puisque ce mois d’aofit s’obstine impunément 
A jouer les décembre, 
Je griffonne pour vous ces vers sans queue ni téte, 
Sans rime, ou peu s’en faut, en tout cas sans raison, 
Que j'intitulerai dans mes ceuvres complétes ; 
‘* Discours pour une amie qui garde la maison 
Par un jour de tempéte.” 
This book, we dare to predict, will have a vogue in England, 
in the original or translated—for it ought to be translated— 
among readers who do not ordinarily concern themselves 
with French literature. Readers who concern themselves 
with French literature for its own sake will watch for 
M. Maurois’ next book. 


INDIA AND ENGLAND 


India Under Experiment. By Grorcr M. Cuesney. Murray 
5s. net. 


England and India. By R. Gorpon Mizeurn. Allen and 
Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 


Land and Labour in a Deccan Village. By Haroip H. 
Mann, Principal, Poona Agricultural College, in 
collaboration with D. L. SanasrasuppHE, N. V. 
KaniTKar, V. A. TAMHANE, and others. Humphrey 
Milford. 5s. net. 


Nothing could lead more surely to a just appreciation 
of the magnitude and difficulties of the problem which 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford are attempting to 
solve than a reading of these three books. Mr. Chesney 
and Mr. Milburn deal directly with the political problem 
of Indian constitutional reforms. Mr. Mann and _ his 
collaborators are not concerned with politics or government, 
with the paraphernalia of autocracy or democracy. For 
scientific purposes they have studied intensively the social 
and economic conditions in a single Deccan village. They 
have produced what is primarily a work of great value to 
the sociologist and the economist; but at the same time 
they have given us, in the account of this typical Indian 
village, a picture of the human material upon which the 
edifice of Indian Government, whatever its form, must 
be based. 

It is the duty of anyone who counts himself a democrat, 
and sympathises with the demand of articulate India 
for “self-government,” to listen to Mr. Chesney with care 
and—so far as possible—an open mind. The case against 
‘‘reform” and the application of Western democracy to 
India could scarcely be presented better than in this book. 
Mr. Chesney was for long editor of one of the chief Anglo- 
Indian newspapers ; he has a real knowledge of India an 
its peoples; and outside the circle of his prejudices he 
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has¥sympathy and understanding. But just because of 
the good qualities of his book and of himself, the untenability 
of his position in the twentieth century becomes glaring. 
It is a question of ideals. Mr. Chesney’s ideal Government 
is one which is “‘all-powerful, just, benevolent ;” the quality 
of a people for which he would reserve his highest praise 
is, we imagine, “‘ docility.”” If you start with these ideals, 
the case for introducing in the East any measure of 
** responsible government,” “‘ self-government,” or Western 
democracy is naturally condemned before it is heard. 
The impression which Mr. Chesney’s book leaves on our 
mind is that every educated Indian who aims at “‘ responsible 
government ” for India is disloyal, and this necessarily 
follows if loyalty is synonymous with ‘“ docility,” to an 
** all-powerful, just, and benevolent ” Government. The 
whole of his position crumbles away if it be once admitted 
that docility in its subjects is not the end-all and be-all 
of Government. Nor does he ever really face the facts 
of the present position. On his own showing our “ all- 
powerful, just, benevolent’ Government has produced 
in India what he calls a ‘‘ dismal result.” It has produced 
Young India, a phalanx of a million and a hal English 
educated persons who “are practically solid against us.” 
This phalanx is growing yearly and monthly, and in face 
of the problem created by it all that Mr. Chesney has to 
offer is a half-hearted suggestion ‘“ of making over the 
country to a Federation of Native States ” and a reiteration 
of his belief that it is a law of Nature that Indians should 
be ruled by Englishmen. 

Mr. Milburn, on the other hand, sees and states judicially 
both sides of the case. He puts with considerable impar- 
tiality the case against British Government and the case 
against Indian nationalism. He believes that  self- 
government in India is as an ideal both desirable and 
practicable. But he insists upon the difficulties of achieving 
it and the impossibility of achieving it immediately. He 
has his own scheme and solution of the problem. His 
proposals are interesting; but they do not compare well 
either with those of Mr. Curtis or of the Government of 
India. They are based upon an assumption which, in 
our view, is untenable, namely, that ‘* self-government 
for India, when it comes, should come suddenly.” 


WAR 
General Foch on the Marne. 
Translated by Lucy Menzies. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 
The Breaking of the Storm. By Caprarn C. A. L. Brown- 
Low, D.S.O., R.F.A. Methuen. 6s. net. 
Mons and the Retreat. By Caprarin G. S. Gorpon, with 
an Introduction by Fretp-Marsuat Lorp Frencu. Con- 


By CuarLes LE Gorric. 


stable. 1s. 6d. 

On the Edge of the War Zone. By Mi_prep ALpricu. 
Constable. 5s. net. 

The Glory of the Trenches. By Conincssy Dawson. 
Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 


To the civilian who has never seen a battlefield, the war 
has two great interests—its science and its personal adven- 
ture. The main interest of M. le Goffic’s book belongs to 
the first category. The tactics and strategy of Foch’s 
battle in the Marshes of Saint-Gond from the 6th to the 9th 
of September, 1914, were of crucial importance in Joffre’s 
great victory of the Marne. M. le Goffic gives us a detailed 
account of this terrific battle. It is the work of a civilian 
and is pieced together from a number of different sources. 
In its rusthation of and comments on the tactics it is not 
quite as clear as it might be, and we are not sure that M. 
le Goffic always interprets rightly the movements of troops 
and the plans of the generals. But the book is vivid and 
readable—no small merits in so minute a narration of 
military operations. It has at the moment a peculiar 
interest, because in the Marshes of Saint-Gond the genius 
and generalship of Marshal Foch were for the first time mani- 
fested in operations ona large scale. Moreover in those early 
days Foch had as his lieutenants men who have since 
led armies instead of divisions to victory under his command 
as Generalissimo, notably General Humbert, who at Saint- 
Gond commanded the Morocco Division. The root of 
Foch’s generalship may perhaps be found in his own words, 
quoted in the me to to this book ; ** To hold positions is to 





prepare for defeat if nothing further is attempted, if the 
offensive is not immediately assumed.” But the quality 
which this book shows him to possess most markedly is an 
iron nerve, a ruthless tenacity which enables him even at 
the last gasp just to outlive his opponent’s attack and 
when himself attacking to surmount the greatest of all 
difficulties in war, the pushing home of an offensive. It 
is a quality which is extraordinarily rare and is only found 
in generals of the very first class. There is no doubt that it 
won the Battle of the Marshes of Saint-Gond. 

The books of Captain Brownlow and Captain Gordon 
give us a glimpse of what was happening further north in 
that vast battlefield of August and September, 1914. 
September 6th, the first day of the Battle of the Marshes, 
saw Captain Brownlow and his ammunition column turn 
eastward again after the long retreat which had begun on 
August 28rd from Mons. Captain Brownlow gives a plain 
and very interesting account of what happened to him in 
that retreat and subsequently on the Marne, on the Aisne 
and around Kemmel. An individual subaltern naturally 
sees a minute corner of what is occurring, and, as this book 
shows, he is lucky if he even knows where his Divisional 
Headquarters have got to. But such an account as this, 
besides its interest of personal adventure, often throws a 
vivid light upon some particular strategic or tactical move. 
For instance, Captain Brownlow records how on August 
25th, in the turmoil of the retreat, he suddenly found 
himself near a French artillery lieutenant who said to him : 
** Jour et nuit nous avons marché 4 la bataille, et maintenant 
nous sommes fatigués, mais nous sommes préts 4 nous 
battre.” ‘*‘ He told me they were Sordét’s Cavalry Divi- 
sion,” remarks Captain Brownlow. Now, if the reader 
refers to Captain Gordon’s book, which gives a short and 
simple account of the movements of troops and the fighting 
in this retreat, he will find how at 4.30 on the afternoon of 
the 26th, ‘‘a furious cannonading was heard” on the 
British right. It was Sordét’s cavalry, ‘* tired horses and 
all,” suddenly engaging the Germans. This French cavalry 
attack and its importance was for long overlooked by 
English writers. Its effect was to check the German 
advance for nearly 24 hours, and to give the British a much 
needed respite after the Battle of Le Cateau. 

In the books of Miss Aldrich and Mr. Dawson, we 
leave the region of pure and bare facts. We see war here 
rather through the haze of personal and often literary 
reflection. ‘‘ Dear Old Girl: More and more I find that we 
humans are queer animals,” are the first words of the first 
letter in Miss Aldrich’s book. They will immediately 
tell the experienced reader what to expect. The writer 
lived between the Marne and the Grand Morin, due west of 
where Foch fought in the Marshes. Her letters begin on 
September 16th, 1914, and end on March 19th, 1917. ‘They 
are lively and ‘‘ sympathetic,” and they give a good picture 
of the life and mentality of the non-combatant on the edge 
of the war zone. Mr. Dawson, on the other hand, was a com- 
batant, an Englishman who served with the Canadians. 
His book is a somewhat discursive account of his experiences, 
physical and mental, at the Front and in England. The 
nearer it keeps to the bare fact, the better it is; but Mr. 
Dawson would do well to combat the habit of comparing 
a woman to “‘ a sculptured Greek goddess.” 

We prefer his story of the Colonel in the hospital who 
was fighting day after day against gangrene and death. The 
padre paid him a visit, and said to him: “If the Lord lets 
you, I hope you will get better.” Whereupon the Colonel 
raised himself on his elbow, and said, in a voice shaking 
with anger: ‘‘ Neither God nor Devil has anything to do 
with it. I’m going to get well.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Twin : ucated Commonwealth. By Sir James W. 
-_ zvia Mee RE, CE C.M.G., M.D., etc. Two vols. H. K. 

Lewis. 25s. net. ; sateen 

is expensively produced work in two volumes contains the articles 
ome ae the public speeches made by a distinguished Melbourne 
surgeon between 1895 and 1916. They relate to the organisation 
of Universities, and to that of Melbourne in particular ; to education, 
medicine, town-planning, rural life, national parks, travel, music, 
electoral reform, and—widest group of all—** Imperial and Australian 
politics.” Sir James Barrett has evidently been a useful factor in 
his Commonwealth ; and if we find his instances rather commonplace 
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and his wisdom rather trite, the volumes afford useful glimpses of 
the concerns and controversies of Victoria during the current century. 
It is an amiable weakness in the author to spend so much time and 
money in re-publishing in permanent form all his ephemeral pro- 
ductions. But even in 1918 they have already an interest of their 
own; and in 2018, if the paper lasts so long, they may quite likely 
be of useful guidance to the historian. 


National Reconstruction: A Study in Practical Politics and States- 
p. By J.J. Ropsinson. Hurst and Blackett. 2s. 6d. net. 

Social and Industrial Reform. By Sir Cuartes W. Macara, Bart. 
Sherratt and Hughes. 5s. net. 

Race Regeneration. By E. J. Smirn, Chairman of the Health 
Committee of the Bradford Corporation. P. S$. King and Son. 
7s. 6d. net. 

These three books all deal with Social Reconstruction ; they are 
all by ** practical men,” who despise the academician ; and they all 
have something to contribute. But they have a common defect. 
They do not start with an examination of the facts of the problem, 
but from the ideas which the writers happen to hold. They do not 
propose to themselves the actual problems which have to be solved, 
but merely relate how this or that angle has happened to strike them. 
And they do not formulate solutions disposing of the real —. 
in all their magnitude, such as a statesman requires, but merely suggest 
either generalities or a few details. Mr. Smith is most useful when 
he is describing the wonderful development of the work of the Bradford 
Health Department. Sir Charles Macara is most instructive when 
he is on the conditions of the cotton trade. Mr. Robinson seems to 
have no such personal experience to describe, and remains in the 
realm of ideas. 

These volumes, which are above the average of books on Recon- 
struction, still leave to be desired a larger work, which should (i.) set 
forth the facts; (ii.) state the problems; (iii.) survey the world’s 
experience of all conceivable solutions; (iv.) deduce which will most 
satisfactorily dispose of each case; and (v.) show, by working it out 
imaginatively in detail, how it may be expected to work. But perhaps 
that is the sort of ‘‘ Peace Book” at which the Ministry of Recon- 
struction is working. 


THE CITY 


HE tone of the investment markets continues good on 
the excellent news from France, but business is not 
at all brisk, except in certain specialities. The 5 
per cent. War Loan has now touched 95, its original issue price, 
which gives cause for satisfaction. The improved military 
situation in France is reflected in stock quotations by an 
average rise of 2 per cent. as compared with a month ago, 
this being the change indicated by the monthly figures com- 
piled by the Banker's Magazine. The prophecy made here a 
few weeks ago that as a result of the bank amalgamations 
some increases of capital might be expected, has quickly been 
justified, the London City & Midland Bank offering one 
new share with £2 10s. paid up for seven old, the issue price 
being £5. People are directing their attention to stocks 
likely to show considerable capital appreciation when a 
peace satisfactory to the Allies has been concluded, and con- 
spicuous among such investments is the capital stock of the 
Imperial Continental Gas Corporation, which has properties 
throughout Europe to the value of over £18,000,000 sterling. 
In July, 1914, the stock was quoted at 162}; itnowstands 
at about 116 and should see a very much higher price within 
the next few years. 
x aK a 


According to a recent official return published in Austria, 
persons in that country held £110,000,000 sterling of foreign 
securities, of which 224 per cent. were German, 12 per cent. 
American, 103 per cent. Bulgarian, 10 per cent. British, 8 
per cent. Russian, 7} per cent. Italian and 6 per cent. 
Chinese. It may be mentioned that British investments 
abroad and in the Dominions before the war were estimated 
to represent a value of £4,000,000,000, of which about one 
half was invested within the Empire. 


* * ok 


In measuring the value of an investment, people generally, 
and quite naturally, turn to the dividends that have been 
paid and to the prospects of dividend distributions in the 
future. There is, however, another factor which, in view of 
the changed conditions brought about by the war, is of in- 
creasing importance, and that is the augmented value of 
assets. It might be urged that this is taken into account in 
estimating future dividends, but not necessarily so. Take 
the case of hotel companies, some of which are not in sight 
of dividends for many years ahead; there can be no 


doubt that a hotel building in a good position in London or 
any other prosperous town is an asset, the value of which 
must have gone up enormously since the outbreak of war 
pari passu with the cost of all building materials and of 
labour. In the case of many a company whose assets have 
appreciated in value, but the position of which is such as to 
render dividends unlikely for some time, it is a moot point 
whether it is not in the interests of all concerned for the 
assets to be sold at their present high value to some larger 
and very powerful undertaking which can make good use of 
them and can afford to pay a high price in order to oom em 
existing plant and a going concern. This has occ re- 
cently with the engineering business of Fraser & Chalmers, 
Ltd., which has been absorbed by the General Electric Com- 
pany. At first it was intended that the mining machinery 
portion of the business should be left in the hands of the 
smaller company, but when it came to transferring the 
undertaking, it was found more advantageous to all parties 
for the General Electric to acquire the whole undertaking, 
with the exception of the purely merchanting side of the 
business and certain stocks of machinery in the Dominions. 
Sight should also not be lost of the fact that the assets of 
many a prosperous concern making large profits have risen 
in value wholly out of proportion to the profits; this is 
particularly the case with the wagon building and owning 
companies, whose wagons are now probably worth fully 
three times what they were five years ago. The estimated 
value of an ordinary 10-ton coal truck used to be in the 
neighbourhood of £80 or £100, and when it is borne in mind 
that the big wagon companies own thousands of wagons, it 
will be realised that the increased value of their assets must 
be enormous. One of these companies, the Gloucester 
Railway Carriage & Wagon Company, was mentioned here 
on August 10th, the price then being about 60s., which 
included the dividend of 10 per cent.; the price is now 
64s. 6d. ex div. 
* * * 

The rubber share market is depressed, and whether it 
is a mere coincidence or whether there is something more 
behind it, some papers are commenting upon the position 
in most pessimistic tones. The position is that out of a 
world production in 1917 of about 255,000 tons of rubber, 
the United States took 180,000 tons. Recently, to save 
tonnage, the American Government restricted imports 
for the three months ending July 31st last to 25,000 tons, 
or at the rate of 100,000 tons per annum, whereupon the 
price of the commodity fell sharply, producers fearing the 
accumulation of large and temporarily unsaleable stocks. 
It turns out, however, according to the American trade 
papers, that during the three months in question over 
50,000 tons of rubber were imported into the United States, 
so that the restriction was more nominal than actual, 
and some people in the trade think they have been badly 
worsted by astute American buyers who forced down the 
price before purchasing. To save shipping, the United 
States is buying as much rubber as possible from South 
America, which might be able to supply 40,000 tons per 
annum. If, therefore, the year’s imports were restricted 
to 100,000 tons the position of the rubber plantation industry 
would be unfavourable for the time being. It is impossible 
to see, however, how the United States, with its huge 
war demand for tyres and other rubber goods, can manage 
with 100,000 tons, and as soon as existing stocks are depleted, 
if not before, imports will probably largely exceed that 
figure. As regards the wild rubber of Brazil, also, producers 
simply cannot sell at the present price at which plantation 
rubber is being bought by the American buyers. The 
war has given a great impetus to the development of motor 
traction, and when one realises how enemy and neutral 
countries are denuded of supplies of rubber, it will be seen 
that peace prospects for this industry are little short of 
brilliant. Those investors who allow themselves to be 
frightened into selling their shares at present prices may 
find it difficult to re-purchase later on. Present difficulties 
will bring their own remedy, and in view of the sums they 
have already had to pay for Excess Profits Duty, many 
of the companies can regard temporarily reduced profits 
with equanimity. Meanwhile, the rubber plantation 
industry is being taught a much-needed lesson as to its 
deficiencies in the matter of co-operation and organisation. 

Emit Davies. 
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BOOKS BY 


J. C. SQUIRE 


Just Published. 


POEMS: FIRST SERIES 


Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE LILY OF MALUD 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
Is. net. 


THE GOLD TREE 
AND OTHER PROSE STUDIES. 


Limited Edition. 
(500 copies numbered and signed by the author.) 


ros. 6d. net. 


TRICKS OF THE TRADE 


38. 6d. net. 


MARTIN SECKER 
17 BUCKINGHAM STREET, W.C. 

















Five Tales 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Gs, net. 


“Mr. Galsworthy’s work, on a small scale or a big, has 

SS the quality of greatness. It is largely planned and stately 
“That distinguished built.”"—The Times Literary Supp. 

little windmill.’'— Punch. ——— = = = 


Gentlemen-at-Arms 


By “ CENTURION.” 6s. net. 
“ Will be worth reading many years hence as a fine character-study of 
the soldier of to-day.”— Westminster Gazette. 


That Which Hath Wings 


By RICHARD DEHAN. 7s. net. 
“ A war-story which sweeps along with immense energy.’’—Daily News. 


A Romance of the Western Front 











By GABRIELLE VASSAL. 6s. net. 
Wastralls C. A. DAWSON-SCOTT. 6s. net. 
__“ It is a powerful novel which sees life clearly and sanely.”’"—Scotsman. 

Second Edition Now Ready 
COUNTER-ATTACK 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 2s. 6d. net. 


“ His contempt for palliative or subterfuge gives us the raw stuff of 
poetry.” —The Times, 


POEMS GEOFFREY DEARMER. 2s.’ 6d. net. 
“* The best book of war-verse we have had for a long time.”’— Morning Post. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 























Changes of Address 


ge Hearn wishing to notify a change of 
address are particularly requested to write 

_ early in the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each week cannot 
be dealt with. All such communications must be 
addressed to The Manager, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 




















SAVE 
COAL 


UEL is a prime necessity of in- 

dustry and commerce, and the 

scientific utilisation of our coal 
supplies—which are being drained at an 
alarming rate in proportion to those of 
our rivals—is a subject which calls for 
serious consideration by all concerned in 
the management of an industrial or a 
commercial undertaking or of a home. 


To burn crude coal is unscientific and 
criminally wasteful: to burn gas—its 
purified essence — with due economy 
ensures all-round saving and is as bene- 
ficial to the individual as to the nation. 


Coal is in various ways essential to 
our industrial supremacy : it is the main- 
stay of our manufactures, and as an ex- 
port assists more than any other com- 
modity in keeping up the rate of 
exchange. 


For posterity’s sake, then, as well as 
for our own our motto should be ‘‘Save 


Coal’”’, 


For further Information or 


Specific Advice please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 


X a6c 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


SCHOOLS. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART. 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London Schoo! of 
Economics and Poli: . Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Head of the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
ceurse of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
Ment Goasien bagins Sod. Oehshan, Berta pestiocine nate te tan treet nonin 
ex’ ion " t 3 
yn ae ae ‘or ; ulars apply to ECRETARY, Lendon 


M4k4 GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY, AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
RECOGNISED BY THE BoarD oF EpvucaTion. 

Im connection with the London University and recognised by the Cambridge 

Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss KATHARINE L. JOHNSTON, 

B.A. London, M.A. Sheffield, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 

Teachers' Training Certificate. 








Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the Lendon University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Trainin Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II. 

Demonstration School attached to the College; and practice for students in neigh- 
bouring schools onder the supervision of specialists. 

Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 efferedto Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund. 
of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 


Parti 
PRINCIPAL at 
The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, London, N.W. 6. 


HOUSEHOLD & SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lane-Craypon, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science Diploma of the Univer- 
sity ; length of course three years. Also One Year courses : Applied Science 
for those holding Domestic Arts Diplomas, and (b) in Household Management. Fees 
30 guineas perannum. Two Years’ Course for Social and Public Health Workers; 
fee 25 guineas. The Sanitary Inspector's Certificate can be taken in connection with 
urses. 
Residence in Queen Mary's Hostel, if required, 70 guineas per annum. Al! Courses 
sommence in October. Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 80, 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 











HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Courses of training, including lectures and practical work extend- 
ing over one or twoyears, are provided for University graduates and others 

wishimg te qualify for responsible social work of different kinds, either salaried or 
voluntary. Students are prepared for the Social Science Diploma and Certificate of the 
University. Full particulars may be had on application to the Secretary, 56 Bedford 
Street N., Liverpool. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 
and women in ‘* Welfare Supervision in Factories,’ consisting of lectures and 

practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the prospectus and furthee 
information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on application to W. M. 
Grssons, Registrar. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, S.W.11. 
Puysicat Tratninc Cotiece (Ling’s System).—Three Years’ Course of pro- 
fessional training for teachers Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, 

Swimming; also for Remedial Exercises and Massage. Diplomas granted. Frxs £8 10s. 
per term. One Year Course for teachers in elementary schools, continuation schools, 
play centres, etc. Certificates granted. Fees £25 for the course, payable in three 
instalments. For particulars of curricula, scholarships, hostels, etc., see Prospectus 
obtainable from the Secretary. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
TRaInInG CoLLEGE RECOGNISED BY THE BoarD OF EpvucaTIon, 


OURSES OF PREPARATION for Men and Women desiring to 
teach in Continuation CLasses or in the classes beld in Clubs and Adult 
Associations. Residence and Day Continuation School at Canning Town East. 

Early application should be made as to certificates, grants or scholarships, fees, etc., 
to Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock Square. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Seholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrzncs. 

















yeast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 

Unrversrty Courses in Arts, Scrzrnce, Mevicine, and Encinezeine fer Men 

and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hoste! for Women Students. Pre- 
liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus post free from ReaisTrar. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen, 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand tor 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres. 

4 Tavistock Square, London. W.C., has opened an EmpLorvment Buxeav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enguirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
ceriod of three months. 


NURSERY HOSPITAL FOR FIFTEEN BABIES suffering 

from Marasmia, etc., has been opened under the auspices of the 

Birmingham Public Health Committee. A unique opportunity is offered 
for gaining or increasing experience in the Physiological feeding and treatment 
advocated by Doctors Holt and Eric Pritchard. Will volunteers interested in this 
form of war-work write for particulars to Miss MarGesson, Nursery Hospital, Barnt 
Green, near Birmingham ? 














MA LTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the geedet the com- 


Cookery, The 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 am A Sood, ES. 8, 
has periment to off first-class 
NA RAL LINES. Goepeir Ghaase. Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Deneleg. 
Music Appreciation, Acting. Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art. Gardening. 
Ceokery, Fine La: . Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. ucation during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy aad beautiful situatien. Aim of Edues- 
ree development as individuals and as members of the general community. 


tion—f: 
Ly study; special attention to health and physical development, Pupils pre- 
fer the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and externa) 
ts. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Excis. 


HINDHEAD. 








studen’ 
LINGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prespectus en application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 











as MARGARET’S SeReet, Faas: 
iss ALICE J. ROBIN . 0! ewe. 
sree recinws Ulkceccioal Teipee) and of the ene Grey Training Cellege. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 








O-OPERATIVE KITCHEN.—MANAGERESS WANTED for 
Co-operative Kitchen Club on Chiswick Mall. Must be trained woman, able to 
cope with rationing system aod supervise small staff. Salary £2 and food.— 

Apply Tue Secretary, Magnolia, Chiswick Mall, W.4. 











UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of ev 
A description oui and ptly executed. Shorthand 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


GHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 

then), Copegensee and P kept in order. Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Miss M. Harris, Outer 
Temple, 92 Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
P —Matruvusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster. S.W.1. 











‘THE WOMEN'S LEAGUE OF SERVICE 
FOR MOTHERHOOD, 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. he care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultatiens, 
Health Visiting, etc. Donations gratefully received. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
128 Pentonville Road, N. 1 


Kinc's Cross - . 
BaTTERSEA 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, w. 
SmOREDITCH - - 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
Srerwey - - ~- 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 

, Hon. Sec. : Lady Barrett, C.B.E..M.D. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Hon. Treas.: Mrs. Scuartizs, C.B.B., M.D. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN; 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 

EpucaTIONaL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d, per line for a single insertion, or 8/- pet 
inch. 
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